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OF THE WEEK. 


—_— > 


NEWS 


HE chief military news of the week is the evacuation of 
Lemberg by the Russians and the entry of the Austrian 
troops, which took place at four o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. 
The Austrians, of course, not only claim to have scored heavily 
by the reoccupation of the town, which, it may be remembered, 
the Russians have held since September 3rd, but also assert 
that in the fighting outside they inflicted a very heavy defeat 
upon the Russian troops. This, however, appears to be a very 
exaggerated account of what occurred. Though the Russians 
fell back, they fell back in perfectly good order, left no 
spoils of any kind in the city, and made the Austrians pay a 
heavy account in killed and wounded. The necessity for the 
retreat was foreseen for several days, and our allies had plenty 
of time to get away with their guns and other munitions, 
The Austrians allege, possibly with truth, that the Russian 
centre will now have to fall back to the line of the Vistula, or 
it may be even to that of the Bug. 


As we have pointed out elsewhere, even if this takes place 
there is no cause for alarm—provided, of course, that the 
Russian field armies are not destroyed. If they are not 
destroyed, and we venture to say their destruction will demand 
a great deal more hammering than the Germans are able to 
give them, it will be impossible for the Germans and Austrians 


to disentangle themselves from the Polish campaign. The 
popular notion that as soon as a great blow has been inflicted 
upon Russia the Germans will be able to rush back a million, 
or even half a million, men to the Flanders front, or to the 
line of the Isonzo, is a pure delusion. They may be able to 
send back an army corps or two, but the great bulk of their 
men will be required to prevent the Russians coming on again. 
While the Grand Duke’s field armies are intact, as they are, 
Germany and Austria could not, without the greatest danger, 
afford to leave open once again the door into Hungary. The 
Russian people fully appreciate this fact, and hence the news 
has been taken very philosophically in Petrograd. 





While the Austrians have been pushing forward at 
Lemberg and the San, they have received avery hard blow 
from the Russians on the Dniester. Their opponents drove 
them across the river and captured some three thousand five 
hundred prisoners. Here, indeed, the Austrians are reported 
to be in full flight, pursued by Cossacks. Further down the 
river the Russians inflicted a defeat on the enemy on the 
Bukowina front and took a thousand prisoners. We do not, 
of course, allege that this in any sense compensates our allies 
for the loss of Lemberg, but it shows how very rough is the 
rough edge of battle in Poland. 


In the western theatre of war we are glad to be able to 
record that the French have during the week made a consider- 
able amount of progress. In the country north of Arras—#.c., 
in the neighbourhood of Souchez—they have not merely held 
their own, but have pushed on and gained a good deal of 
ground. In Lorraine and in the Vosges the French have also 
made progress, but on the heights of the Meuse, “at the 
trench of Calonne,” the enemy have made a small advance. 


Sir John French reports that in our section of the line we 
have rather more than held our own. East of Ypres all the 
Germans’ first-line trenches which we captured remain in our 
hands, though we have failed to retain some of their second- 
line works which were temporarily occupied by us. 

The mountain fighting between the Italians and the 
Austrians has, on the whole, been favourable to our allies; 
but General Cadorna, in the official communiqué published in 
our Thursday’s papers, but issued on Tuesday, states that in 
the Monte Nero zone the Italians for the first time encountered 
considerable hostile forces, which had apparently come from 
Galicia, The Alpine battalion in question managed, however, 
to repulse the newcomers, and inflicted very heavy losses on 
them. General Cadorna also reports that on the Lower 
Isonzo—that is, on the shore road to Trieste—the inundation 
caused by the enemy from the Monfalcone Canal, though it 
has now greatly decreased, represents an important obstacle. 
But for the inundation, it is safe to say that the Italian troops 
would have already been close outside, if not actually inside, 
Trieste. Meanwhile the latest news seems to show that the 
condition of things in Trieste is deplorable. The Italian 
inhabitants, who form the majority, are suffering terribly at 
the hands of the Austrians. We must trust that it will not be 
long before the Italians can relieve their agony. 

The news from the Dardanelles is, as far as it goes, 
good. If we find it impossible for the moment to carry the 
Turkish positions, they are still less able to carry ours. The 
operations, like most operations of modern war, require great 
fortitude, great patience, and illimitable supplies of munitions. 

On the sea things have been ete but the Admiralty 
announced on Thursday that the cruiser ‘Roxburgh’ 
(10,850 tons) was struck by a torpedo on Sunday last in the 
North Sea, but that the damage sustained was not serious. There 
were no casualties. The‘ Roxburgh’ is an armoured cruiser of 
the ‘Devonshire’ class. She was built in 1905. In this context 
it should be stated that the ‘Tunisiania,’ owned by Messrs. 
Furness, Withy, and Co., was sunk on Wednesday by an 
explosion off Lowestoft. The members of the crew are stated 
by the Morning Post to be confident that the vessel was 
torpedoed, and that the explosion was not the result of 
striking a mine. 


We deeply regret to record the death of Lieutenant 
Warneford, V.C., who met with a fatal accident in a flying 
ground near Paris on Thursday, June 17th. He was making 
a trial trip in a Henry Farman biplane with Mr. Beach 
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Needham, and had only been in the air five minutes when the 
accident took place. The pluck and skill with which Lieu- 
tenant Warneford destroyed the Zeppelin and won his well- 
merited V.C., and the pathos of the fact that he died, not in 
action, but in an ordinary fiight, have greatly touched the 
public mind. 


Mr. Beach Needham, who shared the tragic fate of Lieutenant 
Warneford, was an American journalist, or, rather, magazine 
writer, of unusual insight and brilliancy. His special work lay in 
making studies, or, rather, elaborate verbal portraits, of great 
men, portraits which, as a rule, were combined with personal 
interviews, but in which the portraiture side of the “ story” was 
more important than the actual words of the person interviewed. 
Mr. Needham would often study his subject for a month or 
two, and get almost as many sittings as a painter. His style 
was full of what we may call latent brilliancy. It seemed 
specially easy, natural, and unconventional, but to those who 
studied it carefully it suggested the French proverb: “ How 
great the art required to get back to Nature.” His studies of 
men had something in them of the Réntgen-ray “shadow- 
graph.” They showed the osseous structure below, and 
neglected the mere fleshy coverings. Mr. Needham was a 
man of many friends both here and in America, and the regret 
felt at his untimely death has been very deep. 


We congratulate the Prince of Wales most heartily on the 
attainment of his majority, or rather of his second majority, 
for the heir to the Throne comes of age at eighteen. The 
Prince of Wales has never set himself to be a charmer or 
to practise the arts of the popularity-hunting Prince. But, 
in spite of this fact, or rather because of it, he has won the 
respect of his comrades-in-arms, just as he won the respect of 
his fellow-undergraduates at Oxford. He won it because he 
is a good-hearted, sympathetic, good-tempered, and straight- 
forward young man. He has been brought early in touch with 
the very sternest realities of life. That experience may prove 
of the greatest use to him when in later life there falls to his 
lot the assumption of the highest responsibilities that a man 
can undertake. But this is rather a schoolmastery way of 
writing of a young Prince who, when all is said and done, 
represents the best type of British subaltern—“ light-hearted, 
but jolly keen on his job.” 


On Wednesday Mr. Lloyd George made his first statement 
as Minister of Munitions, his prime object being the recom- 
mendation to the House of a Bill to make provision for 
furthering the supply of munitions. The speech is described 
by all who heard it as impressive in a high degree. In parts 
it was plain and businesslike, but in others the Munitions 
Minister gave rein to his great oratorical powers. The 
shortage of munitions was, he declared, serious, and was 
certainly known to the enemy. Ultimate victory or defeat 
depended on the supply of munitions which the rival countries 
could produce. The Central European Powers were turning 
out two hundred and fifty thousand shells a day, or nearly 
eight millions a month. If we were in earnest we could 
ultimately surpass that output. If we could produce within 
the next few months as much as France could produce, we 
should have an overwhelming superiority over the enemy in 
the material essential to victory. 


Mr. Lloyd George went on to point out how great was also 
our need of machine guns, which he described, and we believe 
with truth, as the most formidable weapon in war. No doubt 
we shall always want rifles, but a plentiful supply of light, and 
therefore mobile, machine guns would undoubtedly enormously 
strengthen our hands both for offence and defence. We trust, 
however, that while Mr. Lloyd George is getting us more 
machine guns he will not forget how vast an amount of small 
ammunition is got rid of by them, and will proportionately 
increase the supply of cartridges. Machine guns literally 
devour ammunition, 


Turning to the details of his scheme, Mr. Lloyd George 
showed that there was to be a Central Advisory Committee 
of business men; that the country was being divided into ten 
munitions areas, each under a Committee of Management of 
local business men, plus, amongst others, an expert 


engineer and a representative of the War Office and 
the Admiralty. Dealing with the difficulties in regard 
to material, he announced that there were indications of 








“holding up ” in certain quarters. He received the unanimous 
support of the House when he declared unhesitatingly that 
these practices must be brought to an end. Another difficulty 
dealt with by him was that of the unwritten “ devastating 
restrictions” imposed by “ Labour” on the workers. After 
attributing a good deal of blame to the employers in respect 
of certain of these restrictions, Mr. Lloyd George enumerated 
the three “ things that matter” during the next three months: 
(1) The stopping of slackness; (2) the suspension of all 
restrictions and practices that interfere with output; (3) the 
prevention of the pilfering by employers of each other’s men. 


There was to be no compulsory supply of labour, declared 
Mr. Lloyd George, if an adequate voluntary supply was 
forthcoming. If, however, the voluntary workers would not 
come forward, compulsion was inevitable. The representatives 
of the Trade Unions had asked for seven days in which to 
recruit all the labour needed, and from to-day they would be 
hard at work enlisting their workers. We take it that this 
army when recruited will be a kind of mobile reserve which 
can be hurried to the points where the industrial line seems 
to be breaking under the strain. Contracts made with tho 
men will be enforceable, and powers are taken in the Bill to 
obtain more control over discipline in the shops. Munition 
Courts will be set up and have power to inflict penalties on 
men who unreasonably absent themselves from work. Mr, 
Lloyd George ended his speech by dealing very eloquently 
with Germany’s silent preparations. 


We wish we had space to summarize the very striking 
speech made by Captain Guest, who, fresh from the trenches, 
boldly condemned our present recruiting system as unfair, 
indiscriminate, and expensive, and demanded the immediate 
establishment of national service for all. The speech, says 
the Times, made a deep impression on the House. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained the terms and 
conditions of the new War Loan ina brief but lucid speech 
on Monday afternoon. The chief features of the scheme are 
as follows. The amount required is not specified, but is 
nominally £910,000,000. The Loan is issued at par, carrying 
44 per cent. interest, the State having the right to repay at par 
in 1925, while the investor can in any event demand his 
money back in 1945. Holders of the first War Loan and of 
24 and 23 per cent. Government annuities can, on certain 
conditions, convert their holdings into new War Loan stock. 
While the minimum subscription through the Bank of 
England will be, as usual, £100, it has been wisely decided 
to widen the appeal to the small investor by having bonds 
for £5 or £25 on sale at the Post Office, and War Loan 
vouchers for 58. or any multiple thereof, which will be 
obtainable not only at the post offices, but also through the 
agencies of Trade Unions, Friendly Societies, works offices, 
and similar bodies. 


These vouchers will carry interest not at 44 but at 5 per 
cent. per annum, for every complete calendar month; and if 
any investor wishes at any time to convert his vouchers into 
money he can lodge them in the Post Office Savings Bank 
and immediately withdraw them as cash, but no interest in 
that case will be payable. The list of applications for the 
Loan will be closed on or before July 10th, and the dividend 
for the first half-year will be paid on December Ist. In the 
ensuing debate general approval of the scheme was expressed, 
Mr. Goldstone, on behalf of the Labour Members, cordially 
welcoming the issue of the Loan in amounts which could be 
subscribed by the working classes. With regard to his not 
specifying the amount, Mr. McKenna defended his action as 
necessary in the circumstances. If he put in a fixed amount 
and the total were not reached, the Loan would be declared 
a failure. A limit was put in the resolution. It covered 
practically all the supply of the year now granted, a sum not 
exceeding two hundred and fifty millions in addition, and 
any sums required for cancelling any securities issued under 
the War Loan or Treasury bills which the Treasury might 
be authorized to cancel. In conclusion, Mr. McKenna declined 
to disclose any proposals for additional taxation. If the war 
went on, the country would of course be confronted by heavy 
additional taxation, but the time had not come for that yet, 
and he did not like to complicate the issue of the new Loan 
by suggestions of new taxes. The Bill was read a second time 
on Tuesday. 
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Wednesday’s papers published the report ‘of an interview 
between the Pope and M. Latapie, the special correspondent 
of the Liberté in Rome. M. Latapie’s questions were avowedly 
put with a view to elicit an explanation of the reticence 
displayed by the Vatican on the conduct of the war, and the 
frankness of the Pope’s answers is not calculated to remove 
the painful impression which that reticence has created. 
From beginning to end the Pope refused to say a single word 
jin condemnation of Germany. He recalled his efforts to 
promote peace and secure a Christmas truce, but declared that 
it would be neither seemly nor useful for Pontifical authority 
to intervene in the disputes of belligcrents. “ Each accusation 
is replied to by the Germans, and I cannot at the present 
moment make inquiries.” He reminded his interviewer of the 
German official defence of the sack of Louvain and the 
shelling of Reims Cathedral. He had given orders to re-form 
the library at Louvain, and would help to rebuild the 
Cathedrals. But the time had “not yet come to sift the truth 
from all these contradictory statements. The Vatican is not 
atribunal The Judge sits on high.” 


The Pope went on to assert that Cardinal Mercier had 
never been arrested, and was able to move freely in his diocese. 
Challenged to declare his views on the sinking of the ‘ Lusi- 
tania,’ the Pope said he knew no more horrible crime. But 
“do you believe that a blockade which presses on two 
Empires, and which condemns millions of innocent people to 
famine, is also inspired by very humane sentiments”? He 
frankly admitted that he was a “neutralist” as regards Italy’s 
intervention, and had issued instructions to that effect to 
“our friends and newspapers,” on the triple ground that, as 
the representative of God, the Pope could only desire and 
preach peace, that he wished to spare the country which he 
loved the sufferings of war, and that war placed the interests 
of the Holy See in danger. While he trusted the Italian 
Government, things were not altogether satisfactory. The 
freedom of his correspondence had not been respected, and 
his communications with the countries at war were inter- 
rupted. “Rome was in a perpetual ferment. How would the 
people accept defeat or victory? Every movement of the 
Italians had its effect in Rome, and the Vatican felt itself 
less protected than hitherto.” It is impossible not to be 
struck by the resemblance of the Pope’s attitude to that of 
Mr. Bryan as set forth in his recent Manifesto, which in 
many respects would qualify him for the post of Pontifical 
Secretary of State. 








Mr. Rudyard Kipling delivered a striking speech at an 
open-air meeting held at Southport on Monday night in 
connexion with Lord Derby’s West Lancashire campaign. 
Mr. Kipling observed that he was there to speak on behalf of 
a system—voluntary service—in which he did not believe, but, 
clumsy and unfair as it was, it was the only one they had. 

‘hey had chosen it deliberately, and they must not shelter 
themselves behind its defects, but work it as well as they could. 
Those who believed in it must realize that now was the time for 
them to show what an excellent system it was by voluntarily 
shouldering their responsibilities. Mr. Kipling described the 
German method of preparation for the war, which included 
a mind “carefully trained out of the idea of every moral sense 
or obligation.” The horrors the Germans had committed 
were all arranged beforehand, and were part of the system in 
which Germany had been scientifically trained. We should 
not be saved by argument; our own strength and our own 
will alone could save us. ‘Nor need we expect any miracle 
to saveus. Solongasan unbroken Germany exists so long 
will life on this planet be intolerable, not only for us and for 
our allies, but for all humanity.” 


We had, continued Mr. Kipling, no reason to believe that 
Germany would break up suddenly and dramatically, as a 
few people still believed. She took two generations to 
prepare herself in every detail and through every fibre 
of her national being for this war, and she was playing 
for the highest stakes in the world—the dominion of 
the world. It seemed to him that she must either win 
or bleed to death almost where her lines run _ to-day. 
“Therefore we and our allies must continue to pass our 
children through fire to Moloch until Moloch perish. What- 
ever has been dealt out to Belgium, France, and Poland will 
be England's fate tenfold if we fail to subdue the Germans. 





..- If the Allies are beaten there will be no spot on the 
globe where a soul can escape from the domination of this 
enemy of mankind.” This was a war to the death against 
the power of darkness, with whom any peace except on our 
own terms would be more terrible than any war. Mr. Kipling 
insisted on the need of a steady and unbroken flow of men 
coming in to be trained, because the supply must always be 
months ahead of other supplies. You could use equipment 
the minute you got it, but you could not use a man till he 
had been trained. 


General De Wet was sentenced on Monday to six years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of £2,000. He had been charged 
with high treason, and alternatively sedition, and pleaded not 
guilty to the first and guilty to the second charge, but 
subsequently withdrew the second plea. He was found guilty 
on eight counts of the treason indictment and not guilty on 
the remaining two—viz,, of destroying telegraphs and pro- 
ceeding to join the Germans. The Court did not accept the 
contention that the movement was an armed protest against 
the policy of invading German South-West Africa, but held it 
to be clearly an armed rebellion, and Judge Lange, in passing 
sentence, declared that had it not been for De Wet and others 
associated with him they would have heard nothing about 
rebellion. De Wet, he added, had stirred up rebellion amongst 
his own people against a Government which he had assisted 
to put into power, and that at a time when the Government 
were at war with a foreign enemy. His action had not merely 
led to serious loss of life and heavy casualties, but had inflicted 
an indelible stain on the Africander race. The sentence cannot 
be said to err on the side of harshness, though to a man over 
sixty and said to be in broken health it is a heavy punishment, 

Wednesday’s papers publish the Canadian Record Officer's 
account of the splendid achievements of the Princesse 
Patricia’s Light Infantry—the first men of the Dominion to 
go to the front. They have been in the trenches since 
January, and in the Ypres salient since April. On May 8th, 
“the most critical and most costly in the history of the 
battalion,” its strength was reduced from six hundred and 
thirty-five to one hundred and fifty, and only four officers—all 
Lieutenants—were left, two of whom began the war in the 
ranks. But if their losses were heavy, they won imperishable 
glory by their magnificent courage and tenacity. It is indeed 
a thrilling and inspiring record of unflinching heroism and 
devotion. We may add that of the eight new V.C.’s announced 
on Thursday three are Canadians. 


Friday week’s papers contained an interesting account of 
the visit of eight skilled workmen from the Clyde to the 
front. Sir William Beardmore, head of the Glasgow firm, 
described how the belief that the men were not putting their 
backs into their work, and the conviction that they had only 
to realize the state of affairs on the spot to give the full 
output, induced him to ask Lord Kitchener’s leave to send 
several of them to the front. He did so in the belief that 
they would come back “determined to work to the utmost, 
and fired with infectious zeal which would permeate the 
workshops.” Lord Kitchener readily acquiesced, and the 
men, who were chosen by the workmen, and headed by Mr. 
Brodie, an organizer of the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, 
spent three days with the troops. 


They have now returned, they have since seen Lord 
Kitchener and Mr. Lloyd George, and the wisdom of Sir 
William Beardmore’s plan is sufficiently shown by the state- 
ment made by Mr. Brodie as spokesman of the party. After 
saying that they had covered four hundred miles, and had 
questioned men of eight or nine different regiments, including 
artillery and Territorials, he added: “Our opinion of the 
British officer is that he is a brave fighter and a courteous 
gentleman, and of the men no words can express our admira- 
tion.” Mr. Brodie went on to sum up his impressions in the 
following memorable phrases: “ The men at the front are at 
the mercy of the men at home. We are going to Glasgow to 
let the men know that, and we want all the workmen of the 
country to realize it, and if they do we are certain that there 
will be an end to the shortage of shells, and a beginning of 
the end of the war itself.” 








Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Aug. 8th. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY preparations for that policy of attack which is the 
° imspiring genius of war. No doubt the pause while you 
—_—+— are getting ready to attack is most likely to be used by 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECH. the enemy for his supreme effort. ‘ 


LURALIST newspaper proprietors, who,to use Jaques’s 
hrase, can “suck melancholy out of a song [or a 
oat] as a weasel sucks eggs,” read into Mr. Lloyd 
George’s munitions speech confessions of failure and 
despair. They have mobilized the Fat Boys of Fleet 
Street and the Mrs. Gummidges of the Press to make 
our flesh creep, and to show how appalling must be the 
fate of a nation which will not follow in docile dejection the 
lead of its halfpenny newspapers. For proof they pointto the 
words of the Minister of Munitions. That is not how we 
read the speech, and that is not the way in which we 
believe the mass of our countrymen will read it. When 
they have escaped from the plaintive headlines and the 
shivering and lugubrious summaries and come to the text 
itself, they will see that, though it was a brave speech and 
a candid speech and faced the facts unflinchingly, it 
was in no sense a panic speech, or one which for a single 
moment suggested the cry ‘‘ We are betrayed !” 

What the speech first and foremost suggests to our 
mind, and, we believe, to the minds of the mass of the 
British people, is a fervent desire to box the ears of the 
aforesaid Fat Boys and to tell the Mrs. Gummidges to “ be 
a riddance ” as quickly as possible—to go into some remote 
corner and grieve there in as much silence as they can com- 
mand over the “old ’un” and the glorious times of peaceful 
sensationalism. The nation has got a serious piece of work 
before it, and must not have that work interfered with by 
wailings and lamentations over spilt milk, or high-pitched 
recriminations as to whose fault it is that we are short of 
shell, short of machine guns, and short of all the munitions 
of war. Half a dozen men on a rope, when they find them- 
selves in danger on a glacier or a snow cornice, do not 
waste time and energy in cursing the guide for having 
brought them by “a bad road” or for having a weak rope. 
They keep their vigour for the immediate work in hand— 
i.e., saving their lives—and they rightly regard as a danger 
any member of the party who gives way to hysteria and 
fills the air with his tears and his curses and his cries of 
“I told you so!” What will enable the men on the rope 
to get through the danger zone is to keep their nerves 
steady, and to concentrate every effort of mind and body 
on the work before them. To look down and tremble at 
the thought of the precipice, to be always anxiously 
probing the snow, or to jump and scream every time a 
boulder is detached and goes thundering into the valley, 
or, again, to be always turning round to gaze wistfully at 
the safer path which was not taken, is the way to ruin. 

What is wanted now, to go on with our metaphor, is to 
keep the party on the rope moving steadily and fearlessly, 
and not spending their time in panic rushes or squabbles 
as to who isto blame. Nosensible man desires for a moment 
that there should be any attempt to conceal the dangers 
of the situation from the people. We want to know 
exactly what they are, because without that knowledge 
the spirit of the people cannot properly be roused, nor can 
they be made to understand what is wanted from them in 
order to escape those dangers. Mr. Lloyd George seems to us 
to have struck exactly the right balance in his speech. He 
made the peril quite clear, but instead of dwelling upon it 
he went on at once to show specifically how it can be met. 
Though we are short of practically all the munitions of 
war, our most immediate needs are high-explosive shells 
and machine guns. Till the shortage here is made up we 
cannot show that activity which, we must never forget, is 
the essential element in all military operations, the sine 
qua non which, if it does not exist, must in the end mean 
defeat. But though in this war we cannot have activity 
without a great many more shells and a great many more 
machine guns than we have got at present, it by no means 
follows, as our pessimists would lead us to believe. that 
all is lost, or, if not quite all, that the danger is over- 
whelming. Though it is a capital error in war to go 


slow or to stand permanently on the defensive, or, in fact, 
not to be always ready and willing to take every oppor- 
tunity to push and press your opponent as far as he can 
be pushed and pressed—to give him no rest by day or 
night, and to wear him out by a perpetual offensive—it is 
always possible in any war to go easy for a month or two, 
or even for three or four months, and meanwhile to make 








When he realizes that 
you are waiting for more munitions, and therefore at 
a disadvantage, it becomes with him a case of “ Now 
or never!” But though this is an evil, and a very 
serious evil, it does not follow that the enemy's 
effort will be successful, or that you will be unable 
to stave off his attacks while you are setting your 
own house in order. Certainly it is not so in the 
present case. It is very unfortunate that, owing to 
our shortage of munitions, we cannot be as active as we 
should like to be, or as we ought to be, but for all that we 
shall be able to hold our own in Flanders, and sender 
adequately that co-operation and assistance which we owe 
to our French allies. After all, our shortage in shel! and 
machine guns, though dangerous, is only comparative, 
The public must not suppose that when we talk of being 
short of shell we have literally nothing to put into our 
guns. That would bea complete error. We have by no 
means used up our supplies of shell or come down to the 
bottom of the locker. There is plenty in it for all 
essential needs. When we say we are short it merely 
means that we cannot use shell in that royal, open- 
handed, unlimited manner in which we ought to be 
able to use it when the troops are going forward in a 
great attack along, say, thirty miles of front. To put the 
matter in yet another way. The relative position as 
regards shell and machine guns is not worse now, but 
very much better, than when last October the Germans 
hurled themselves against our line in the effort to get 
through to Calais. Not only was there a shortage of shell 
and machine guns, but also of men. What the Germans 
could not accomplish in the autumn they are not going to 
accomplish now, even if they were able to disengage, which 
they will not be able to do, a million men from the eastern 
front. 

But though we feel constrained to point out this fact, in 
view of the lachrymose effusions poured forth from the 
linotypes of the Daily Mail and the Evening News, it 
must not be supposed for a moment that we are in the 
least satisfied with the existing situation, or do not 
realize how perilous it is to have to stand on the defen. 
sive or to mark time in the midst of war. Even if to 
do so does not mean defeat, it does mean a prolongation of 
the war which ought not to have taken place. The pause 
while we make good our supplies of munitions will in all 
probability cost the country an extra four or five hundred 
millions, and, what is worse, will mean a heavy increase in 
our casualties. There is the evil which must be faced. 
The only way to face it is to reorganize and to abate 
the present chaos of labour to which in the last resort 
is due our lack of munitions. That Mr. Lloyd George 
has hit upon the right way of reducing the chaos and 
organizing the forces of capital and labour we do not 
doubt. Roughly, what he is going to do is to sweep 
away all Trade Union restrictions on output, and so secure 
for the period of the war freedom of industrial energy. 
At the same time he is very properly going to do what we 
have urged in these columns, that is, restrict profits. 
Next he is securing decentralization. But hand in hand 
with decentralization goes a scheme of intensive concen- 
tration which we hope will prove eminently useful. As we 
understand his speech, he is going to organize a sort of 
flying squadron or mobile reserve of skilled labour which 
he believes will enable him to dispense with compulsion 
under the Defence of the Realm Act or under the new 
statutory powers which he is now taking. He is going 
to enlist a large body of munition volunteers, and so create 
a force which he can throw upon any point where his 
industrial line is likely to be broken. If he finds that this 
or that factory is not doing the work it might do because 
it cannot get certain necessary men, he will supply them 
from his volunteers—from his mobile reserve. These men 
will be transferred as need arises from one part of the 
country to another. And here we may note with satis- 
faction that the men, in all cases where they are moved, 
are to have their out-of-pocket expenses paid, both as 
regards travelling and housing. This is only right and 
fair. Ifa hundred men are moved from, say, Bristol to 
Hull—to take two towns at random—they must not be 
out of pocket by the transaction. 
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THE INEXPUGNABILITY OF RUSSIA. 


OTHING since the war began has been finer from 
the military point of view, nothing more chivalrous 
from the moral, nothing bolder from the political, than 
the action of our Russian allies. The fall of Lemberg, 
or, rather, its evacuation, for of course an open city 
eannot be said to have fallen, gives no ground for revising 
that statement. It is possible that the Russians’ retreat 
will not end at Lemberg, and that they will have to 
abandon the line of the Vistula and fall back on that 
of the Bug. On the other hand, it may be that the 
Germans have reached the point where the force of the 
wave is exhausted, and that they will be held at no 
great distance from the city. Without question there is 
a point somewhere where the force of the German advance 
will be stayed, just as the German advance was stayed 
before it reached Paris. The only question is Where,— 
for there is not the slightest fear of the Russian armies 
being destroyed and swept out of existence, leaving an 
indefinite quantity of our ally’s country to be overrun 
and occupied. The very worst that can happen to the 
Russians is that they will continue to fall back as they 
have fallen back so often in their history. But falling 
back by Russians, as Charles XII. of Sweden found when 
he made his mad rush to Poltava, as Napoleon found 
before Moscow, as the Allies found in the Crimea, and 
as Japan found in Manchuria, does not mean defeat or 
the end of a war, or anything but a very ticklish situation 
for the proud invader. It merely means that the so-called 
conqueror has got to decide whether he will plod on after 
the Russians and get more and more deeply involved 
in their country, or whether he will sit down till thev have 
collected strength enough to come at him again. Although 
Lemberg is reoccupied—remember, it was not a Russian 
city, but a Russian conquest—and even if Warsaw is taken, 
the Germans will be faced with this triple dilemma—to 
use a Hibernianism. If they go on, and try vaguely but 
stubbornly to hack their way through to somewhere in 
European Russia, their advance will eat up more and more 
troops, and expose them, not only to endless transport 
difficulties, but to tremendous commitments in the way of 
drafts to keep their fighting line intact. If they sit 
down where they are and dig themselves in, they have an 
amazingly difficult job before them. Even German hardi- 
hood ~~ | ingenuity must quail at the thought of a line 
of ditches from the Roumanian frontier to a point in the 
Baltic provinces north of Libau. Such an entrenched 
line could only be effectively held by a couple of million 
men, and Heaven only knows how many guns. But even 
if this heroic remedy is employed, the line must be very 
thin almost everywhere. This means that it is liable 
to be pierced by the Russians, who would soon discover 
that it was not necessary for them to have as we and 
the French have in Flanders, a corresponding line—in this 
case a thousand miles long. The Russians would be able 
to select a point or points where they could break through 
the attenuated enceinte, for lateral railway communication 
on, say, the line of the Vistula is not like lateral railway 
communication in Silesia. The third course is for the 
Germans, after having inflicted a serious defeat in the field on 
the Russians, to keep two or three mobile armies ready to 
watch the frontier, and then withdraw the mass of their 
troops and hurl them on the Allies in France or on the 
Italian frontier. But this plan, though it sounds excellent 
on paper, is really a very difficult business. In the first 
place, the Russians would return, as a swarm of bees 
returns no matter how many times it has been driven off 
—provided that “the spirit of the hive” has decreed 
that the bees shall swarm at a particular spot. The 
Russian armies are, in a word, most difficult armies 
from which to disentangle oneself. They have a habit of 
clinging round the necks of their conquerors which is 
most embarrassing. 

The only hope for their antagonists is that the Russians 
may get tired of being hit all over, and may agree to 
leave off fighting, as they did in the case of the Japanese 
War. But this is a vain hope. The Russians will never 
leave off fighting in the present war till the Germans 
and the Austrians are thoroughly beaten. Russia knows 
that the whole future of the Slavonic world is at 
stake, and also her leadership of the race. There- 
fore even if the Allies were to desert her—a proposition, 





of course, wholly unthinkable—she would, we are fully 
convinced, insist on struggling on alone. Her heart is 
in this war as it has never been in any war before, and 
to abandon it means for her the abandonment of every 
ideal that she possesses. The way in which Russia has 
waged this war, alluded to in the first sentence of this 
article, is proof that we do not speak without warrant. 
Russia from the beginning has taken all risks, and taken 
them cheerfully, and with a cheerfulness due not to 
ignorance but determination. Knowing, as she knew, her 
own want of preparation and her lack of strategic railways 
on the frontier, she might have played a waiting game and 
dared the Germans to come at her while she perfected her 
mobilization and her accumulation of munitions behind 
her covering troops. Instead of that she boldly “waded 
in,” went for her enemy, and, in spite of the dangers 
to which it exposed her, invaded Galicia, crossed the 
Carpathians, and left herself open to the attack of her 
enemies. By acting in this way Russia gave to her 
allies a whole-hearted support, not merely military 
but political, and she deserves their warmest gratitude. 
But for the bold Russian advance into Galicia and to 
the south Serbia might have been overrun, and, it is 
conceivable, Roumania and Bulgaria bullied or cajoled 
into taking the German side. Russia’s daring not only 
greatly relieved the pressure in Flanders when such relief 
was most required, but steadied the situation in the 
Balkans, and also no doubt largely influenced the policy of 
Italy. ‘Therefore, once again, all gratitude to Russia! 
We sympathize with her deeply in her disappointment at 
having temporarily to withdraw from the country she has 
conquered from the Austrians, a country which she was 
specially anxious to retain owing to the Slavonic character 
of the population. When, however, she makes her second 
leap, the better to achieve which she has gone back, the 
liberation of the Slav will be permanent and not tem- 
porary. Though the Austrian flag may wave over 
Lemberg once more for a few months, its permanent 
re-establishment there is impossible. 

In dealing with the military problems which confront 
Russia we must never forget the size and the thickness of 
her Empire. It is like an enormous cloak. The fringe 
may get very ragged, and you may cut huge pieces out 
of it before and behind, but so vast are its dimensions 
that it will still remain for all purposes of warmth 
and security a perfectly serviceable garment. Pieces 
cut ‘from it are hardly noticed—pieces which if cut 
from a smaller coat would leave nothing but a collar 
and a pair of sleeves. ‘That is why the duration of 
war, which is so dangerous to smaller and more con- 
centrated States, affects Russia so little. Short wars 
are her danger. Long wars only prove her strength. 
At this moment, after nearly a year's fighting, Russia 
is only just beginning to be mistress of her resources 
in men and munitions. The hardy soldiers of her Far 
Eastern [provinces are in many cases only just beginning 
to be got ready for the firing line. But though Russia 
is slow “she gets there just the same.” Her bundred 
and seventy millions of population have not yet really 
begun to make their presence felt in Poland, though 
we may be sure that they will do so before many months 
have passed. The giant limbs are stirring, even though 
the giant is not yet properly awake. 

Therefore let there be no hysterical talk about Russian 
débdcles or crushing German and Austrian victories merely 
because the Russians have walked out of Lemberg as 
they walked out of Przemysl, and as quite conceivably 
they may walk out of Warsaw. The Russians are not 
worried about it, although they not unnaturally feel 
annoyed at the want of understanding of the true position 
shown here and in France. But if they do not pte why 
should we do so? ‘There is something ungentlemanly and 
ill-bred in offering condolences with streaming eyes and 
drawn face to a man who is taking his punishment like a 
hero. Do not let us begin to mourn for Russia till she 
mourns for herself. The only effect of Russian reverses 
in Petrograd and Moscow is to make the people harden 
their hearts and determine to do better next time. Let us, 
then, thank Heaven for allies so heroic, and not perturb or 
disgust them by even the best-meant lamentations. Rather 
let us thank them from our hearts because, like the 
Roman General of old, they “have not despaired of the 
Republic.” 
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THE NEW WAR LOAN, 


R. McKENNA deserves the warmest congratulations 
upon his first achievement as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Not only has the scheme of the new War 
Loan been, as far as can yet be judged, well thought out 
in every detail, but it was expounded to the House of 
Commons in that clear and businesslike manner which a 
business nation expects of its Finance Minister. The case 
fora new War Loan is overwhelming. Since the yield 
of the last War Loan ceased to cover the cost of the 
war, the country has been living from hand to mouth on 
money brought in by the issue of Treasury bills. These 
bills are issued for short periods, and there is a liability 
to pay them off when they fall due. No prudent Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could permit this liability to go on 
extending indefinitely. It was absolutely necessary to take 
steps to assure the country possession of a sufficient sum of 
money to meet present needs unencumbered by a liability 
for repayment after a few months’ interval. The Loan 
which Mr. McKenna has now issued with the consent of 
the Cabinet and the House of Commons postpones the 
liability for repayment to the year 1945, while reserving to 
the Government an option to repay, if it should be ina 
position to do so, in 1925. The Loan bears interest at the 
rate of 44 per cont., and is issued at par. Some critics 
have already suggested that 4} per cent. is a needlessly 
liberal rate of interest. The answer is that we have to get 
the money, and it is worth while in the present emergency 
to err on the side of liberality in order to attract, if possible, 
money from neutral countries, and especially from America, 
as well as from residents in the United Kingdom. It is 
better to pay an extra } per cent. than to run the risk of 
the Loan failing. 

The world is eating up capital at such an enormous pace 
that our old conceptions of the necessary rate of interest 
for a British loan must be entirely revised. Very 
wisely Mr. McKenna has, in framing the prospectus 
for the new Loan, made provision for the possibility that 
even 4} per cent. may not in the future suflice to meet 
the necessities of the case. The prospectus provides that 
all holdings in this new War Loan will always be treated 
as the equivalent of cash for purposes of subscribing 
to any future War Loan. Consequently, if a future 
loan should be issued at 5 per cent. the investor in 
the present 44 per cent. Loan will be able at once to obtain 
the higher rate of interest. Thus investors are relieved 
of the uncomfortable feeling, which may to some extent 
have prevailed when the last War Loan was issued, that 
by investing at once they might be depriving themselves 
of the possibility of a more profitable investment at a 
later date. Quite justifiably Mr. McKenna also deals 
retrospectively with this consideration. He argues that 
the subscribers to the last War Loan are necessarily 
injured by the issue of the new War Loan at a 
higher rate of interest, because their present holdings 
are immediately depreciated. He therefore permits 
them to convert their present holdings at par, subject 
to the condition that they first of all subscribe in 
cash to the new War Loan. Investors in Consols are 
treated in the same manner. The terms are worth noting. 
Any person who has paid up in full for £100 of the new 
War Loan is entitled either (a) to convert £100 of his 
old War Loan into new War Loan at the price of 95 
(i.e., the price at which the old War Loan was floated) 
plus £5 in cash, or (b) to convert £75 of Consols into 
£50 of new War Loan. Similar terms are offered for 
24 and 2% per cent. annuities. It will be noticed that 
Consols are here taken at a price of 66%, which is just 
above the minimum price at which they may be sold on 
the Stock Exchange. 

Here again critics have suggested that the concession 
is unnecessarily generous; but that criticism is based on a 
too purely commercial view of the situation. We have to 
deal with a tremendous national and financial emergency, 
and it is of the utmost importance to maintain British 
credit intact. Admittedly the investors in the old War 
Loan and the investors in Consols have no legal claim to 
the concession now made to them; but this concession is, 
as Mr. McKenna justifiably boasted, a proof to the whole 
world that the British Government will stand by their 
creditors, and that consideration is not only of immediate 
value to us, but possibly of even greater future value, It may 











be argued that by offering to pay a high rate of interest on 
the Loan, and by artificially enhancing the present price of 
the old War Loan and Consols, we are placing a heavy 
burden on future taxpayers. The answer is that the tax- 
payer has more to gain by the maintenance of the credit 
of his country than he has to fear by increased taxation, 
It is also important to add that in two respects the State 
gains a financial advantage by this concession, for so far as 
the old War Loan is converted the liability for repayment 
is postponed from 1928 to 1945. Again, with regard to 
Consols, so far as they are converted, the State in effect 
acquires the right of paying them off at the price of 663 
in the year 1925, whereas it is conceivable that when that 
year arrives the market price may be much higher. 

So much for what may be called the haute finance of the 
Loan. There are other aspects of the new scheme which 
are of equal importance. For the first time in modern 
history a definite attempt has been made by the Govern- 
ment to popularize a national loan. Two steps are taken. 
First, bonds for £5 and £25 bearing interest at the rate 
of 4} per cent. are to be sold in the post offices over the 
counter; secondly, vouchers for sums as small as 5s. are 
not only to be on sale in the post offices, but are also to be 
made available through the agency of Trade Unions, 
Friendly Societies, and works offices, if these agencies will 
voluntarily help. One may assume that this help will be 
readily given, and in particular that every employer will 
arrange when he is paying wages to give to his employees 
the opportunity of buying War Loan vouchers. 

The scheme for these vouchers is extremely well thought 
out, and Mr. McKenna very properly paid a compliment to 
Mr. Montagu for the part he has played in designing the 
scheme. The vouchers are to bear interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. per annum for each completed month, which 
means a farthing per voucher per month. Broken months 
do not count, so that the rate of interest will on the 
average be brought down a little below 5 per cent. When 
a sufficient number of vouchers have been accumulated 
they can be exchanged into War Loan bonds. In the 
interval the investor in these vouchers can convert them 
into cash by paying them into his Savings Bank account, 
but will of course in that case cease to draw War Loan 
interest upon them. It is to be hoped that the difference 
between the 5 per cent. payable on War Loan vouchers 
and the 24 per cent. payable on Savings Bank deposits 
will tempt a considerable number of people to choose a 
permanent investment in preference to a temporary 
deposit. From the point of view of the State it is 
important to add that if this choice is applied, as it 
probably will be, to existing Savings Bank deposits, the 
taxpayer will become liable for an increased charge for 
interest. On the other hand, the State will be free from 
the liability to meet a call for money. 

How much money will be obtained by thus popularizing 
the Loan isa matter of pure guesswork. The data do not 
exist for forming a definite opinion. Hitherto the tendency 
of the financial advisers of the Treasury has been rather 
to pooh-pooh any schemes for popularizing Government 
loans; but it has to be remembered that great financiers 
have their human side, and that the City instinctively 
looks askance at any device for obtaining money for the 
Treasury otherwise than through City agencies. Much 
will depend upon how the new scheme is popularized by 
the Press, and how it is pushed by Trade Unions and 
Friendly Societies and individual employers. In any case, 
it will be an enormous advantage to the country to bring 
in large numbers of wage-earners as shareholders in the 
British Government. 

With regard to the amount of the liability, Mr. McKenna 
was probably right in declining to ask the House for a 
fixed sum, although in so doing he has certainly created 
anew precedent. But of necessity the question of amount 
is complicated by the question of the extent to which 
present holders of old War Loan and of Consols may 
convert their holdings. For it is necessary that they 
should all be permitted to do so if they choose; but if 
they do all exercise that option the amount of new money 
raised would more than cover the immediate necessities of 
the State, whereas if they do not all exercise that option 
the total sum authorized might not be reached, and the 
Loan would then be described as a failure, although the 
State had actually received more money than it wanted. 
Nor is it necessary to go in detail into the figures which 
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Mr. McKenna gave with regard to our present expenditure. 
Of necessity these figures are a matter of estimate. We 
do not know how long the war will last ; we do not know 
how greatly the cost of the war may be increased even a 
few months hence. What we do know is that at the 
present time the country is spending very nearly three 
willions a day, and that the revenue is only yielding about 
three-quarters of a million. Consequently two and a 
quarter millions at least have to be found by borrowing 
every day, and in the near future this sum will probably 
rise to two and a half millions. These are the broad facts 
which have to be impressed upon the country. They 
can be understood by everybody, and everybody who 
understands them ought to apply to himself the necessary 
inference and subscribe to the new War Loan out of any 
money he can possibly save. 








FOOD AND DRINK. 
[ComMUNICATED. ] 


yy Germany with her usual thoroughness has 

from the beginning of the war made such arrange- 
ments for the conservation of her food supply that at the 
present time she is actually able to lower prices, our 
Government have given only a perfunctory attention to this 
all-important question. It may be urged that so long as 
wo possess a Fleet of such preponderating superiority our 
food supply requires no attention. But the development 
of submarine attack, which is as yet in its infancy, should 
warn us that there is the possibility that it may assume 
such dimensions as seriously to interfere with our imports 
and to lead to actual shortage of food. In one direction 
already such a shortage is being felt. The fisheries of 
our country under normal conditions yield each year over 
a million tons of fish—a stock of food sufficient to afford 
al! the muscle-forming material required by an army of 
three million men, a stock of food which is bred and 
fed and grown without cost to the country, and which 
is gleaned from the sea by perhaps the bravest and 
hardiest of our manhood. As a result of want of 
protection, of limitation of fishing, and of commandeering 
of vessels—all inevitable for the safety of the State—this 
supply of food has become very seriously reduced. The 
enormous demands of our armies have raised the price of 
both animal and vegetable foods, the former to such an 
extent that the very poor are almost forced to reduce their 
supply toa minimum. Fortunately in the various cereal 
grains—wheat, oats, and barley—we have an abundant 
supply both of the flesh-forming and of the energy- 
yielding constituents. It therefore behoves us to conservo 
our supplies of these grains, and to see that the best 
possible use is made of them to maintain the health and 
vigour of the people. 

The purpose of this article is to call attention to the 
enormous waste of these valuable foods in the manufacture 
of beer and spirits. Every year over a million and a half 
tons of grain are lost in the preparation of alcoholic drinks. 
In other words, an amount of food capable of feeding about 
four million men is thus annually wasted, and this leaves 
out of account about one hundred and eighty thousand 
tons of sugar—an energy-yielding food of great value— 
which are also destroyed. It must be remembered that 
alcohol is used as a luxury, or to dull the sense of fatigue 
by poisoning the nervous system, or, in too many cases, for 
the peculiar pleasure of getting drunk. It is of no 
nutritive value, and no sano man takes it as a source of 
energy. It can be used only to a small extent for this 
purpose, and all beyond the amount so used acts as a 
poison to the tissues. An unlimited supply of energy may 
be got without such a danger, and at a small fraction of 
the cost, from sugary and starchy foods. 

The country spends £166,000,000 a year on drink, 
money which at such a time as the present might be better 
spent on what is capable of increasing the work-doing 
power of the people, which alcohol undoubtedly tends to 
limit. No one has attempted to refute the evidence of 
the Government’s Report. All that has been done is to 
contend that it neglects contributory factors. But 
m spite of these facts, because the liquor trade 
18 in the hands of a great and wealthy “Trust,” the 
Government have been unable to limit the manufacture or 
consumption of alcohol except to the absurdly small 
extent of making regulations for the sale of drink in 








specified areas, and that only with abject promises of full 
compensation to the publican for monetary loss. Why 
should the workers of Tyneside and Clydebank be blamed 
for bad time-keeping owing to over-indulgence in drink and 
be stigmatized as little better than traitors? They, poor 
fellows, but carry on the “ convivial ” customs learned from 
their fathers. They but act upon the too common creed 
that a Briton cannot be happy unless he is drinking. It 
is the liquor trade who are unwilling to accept a loss 
in order that the food of the people may not be wasted 
or the cost of living raised—a loss which the fishing 
trade has had to bear. The fisher-folk have accepted their 
fate like men, and have gone forth as mine-sweepers or to 
fight their country’s battles. 

The Government have been completely beaten by the 
trade in their attempts at prohibition. But are they justified 
at the present time in allowing this great waste of food to 
continue? Even if in this the trade is strong enough to 
beat them, as it probably is, the people of the country can 
do what the Government cannot do to check this abuse. 
They are unable to face the question of compensation, but 
if every loyal citizen followed the example of the King and 
refrained from alcohol during the progress of the war, 
the compensation question would be answered in a way 
eminently satisfactory tothe nation, however unsatisfactory 
to the trade. The writer has never been an advocate of 
prohibition. He does not believe that people can be made 
virtuous by legislation. But there is no doubt that the 
present is not the time for converting the necessaries of 
life into a mere luxury, and certainly more work could be 
got out of our workers were they saved from the tempta- 
tion to drink. Nor does giving up the use of alcohol mean 
any sacrifice. Those who, like the writer, have been 
accustomed to take it daily for many years may fear some 
evil effect from its discontinuance. But they may rest 
assured that they will experience no inconvenience. It is 
a most trivial act of self-denial. The well-to-do have 
talked much about the virtue of self-denial. Will they 
practise it in this, and thus help the country in its life- 
and-death struggle ? Z. 


COLD-BLOODED GOODNESS. 
2 gpm has its temptations; for instance, righteous 
indignation, the better forms of pride, a vain quixotry, 
love of approbation, sentimentality, inordinate loyalty, and 
many more. There are high-minded persons who fall into 
none of these temptations, but they are few, and for the most 
part rather cold-blooded. We have all known some cold- 
blooded characters. Some are wicked, but the majority are 
not bad at all; indeed, they are quite good. Their frigidity 
is by no means always betrayedin theirmanners. We cannot 
differentiate them from the warm-blooded by momentary con- 
tact, as we can differentiate a frog from asquirrel. Incapacity 
for righteous indignation should always lead one to suspect 
that the good man who is without it belongs to a low type of 
good man, for all that our suspicions may be quite incorrect. 
There are some warm-hearted men and women whom nothing 
moves to anger. The greatest cruelty taking place beneath 
their eyes might cast them into dejection or fear, but not 
rouse them to passionate remonstrance or instant retribution. 
The sense of justice is perhaps not very strong in them; and 
there they differ from the cold-blooded good, in whom it is 
marked almost always. There are some exceptional people 
who without any cynicism rise above the plain virtues. They 
are generous before they are just. They are too generous 
ever to do an injustice, but they notice it very little unless 
it causes them distress or rouses their pity. Abstract justice 
hardly exists for them. In such people absence of indignation 
has no reptile suggestion. All the same, they lack something, 
and not infrequently are so unfortunate as to be condemned 
with the cold-blooded. 

There is a pride which makes men overlook petty offences, 
which in its determination to see only what is praiseworthy 
will deliberately take a false view of life, will deliberately 
declare that what is is not lest it soil its immaculacy by any 


recognition of evil. This is the temptation of the very good, 


the fervent lover of the fair, the true, and the beautiful. 
Some people, however, who are quite capable of fervour never 
fall into it. 
lost all illusions, in accepting the world as it is, 


They take delight in being realists, in having 
It is a 
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suspicious peculiarity, but it establishes no absolute case 
against a warm heart. To doa good action solely because it 
is pretty, to sacrifice to the beauty of holiness, and occa- 
sionally to sacrifice self-consciously and with a view to praise, 
is a terrible temptation to most good people—even to those who 
never fall. Rare men and women know nothing about it. 
They are utterly un-self-conscions in their virtue. They 
would no more make a sacrifice for the look of the thing than 
they would practise asceticism for no purpose. That need 
not, however, mean that they are incapable of enthusiasm ; 
but it renders them a little inhuman, it relates them—or 
shall we say connects them, for the relation is not one of 
blood P—with the cold souls. 

It is a great delight to some people to say that they have 
never left a friend in the lurch. They stick to those they 
have once loved through thick and thin. It is a point of 
honour with them, and the worse their friend turns out to be 
the more hotly will they defend him. He has not done 
wrong, they say. Their faith in him is unshaken. Like the 
ancient Father of the Church, they believe in his innocence 
because it is impossible. One must admire their loyalty, 
but it always lands them in a certain amount of injustice. 
It is at our peril that we any of us refuse deliberately 
to see a fact. This inordinate loyalty is a temptation 
to almost all the best and warmest hearts. Now and 
then, here and there, we may come across a kind man 
or woman who has never felt it. They cannot disregard 
evidence, They will hold out a hand to their friend who is 
down, but it is the right hand of pity, not of fellowship. 
Like the cold-blooded, they are clear-sighted; but they are 
not cold-blooded, nevertheless. 

A young person of either sex who is wholly without senti- 
mentality has not asa rule much heart. On the other hand, 
where practicality so overruns the character as to destroy 
all the finest feelings, it may still leave the capacity for 
sympathy not uninjured, but certainly undestroyed. No 
good child ever lived who did not wish for approbation, 
but certain good people do grow out of it. Indifference to it 
is a cold, unlovable virtue; but some quite kind and lovable 
people are indifferent to the opinion even of those they really 
like. It goes, we think, with an overweening desire for 
independence, a quality always unsocial and rather inhuman. 

All these temptations may quite well be no temptations to 
warm-hearted people; but, speaking generally, those who 
have never felt them belong to the cold-blooded good. “ Have 
cold-blooded people a right to be called good at all?” we hear 
some one ask, We think they have. They cannot help being 
cold-blooded, and, though they may be hateful, they are not 
nefarious. We have a notion that they exist more among the 
rich than among the poor, more among the educated than the 
uneducated, more among women than men. Those we have 
known have looked down, and have had from a worldly point of 
view a right to look down, on their fellow-creatures. There is 
often a sort of exquisiteness about cold blood. It is a dis- 
tinction. They have been as incapable of dishonesty as of 
kindness, as impervious to pity as to passion. With serene 
indulgence coloured by contempt they have watched the 
follies of the fervent good. “ How their indignation checks 
their usefulness!” they say to themselves. “When will they 
learn to control it? How their desperate over-anxiety 
impairs their health! How strange that they have themselves 
so little in hand! Why do men permit themselves all these 
doubts, which weaken their political position and disturb their 
religious placidity? Why do women work themselves to 
death when a little thought would show them that their 
individual effort is of no account against the great evils and 
distresses of the world? When will they see their own true 
and tiny proportions? Why are they so infatuate, so high- 
falutin’?” All this they wonder as they look on in their cool 
wisdom. Half the troubles of the world, in the eyes of the 
cold-blooded good, come of want of something which they call 
courage, but which has as little resemblance to that high- 
mettled quality as a fish has to a man. They regard it as 
the glittering gift of the natural patrician, of the man or 
woman whom God or “ Burke” has lifted a head and shoulders 
above the people. These are the characters whose watchword 
is “No fuss” and whose secret is no feeling. Nevertheless, 
they are high-minded people. 

Why do we all dislike them more than we dislike so many 
unprincipled people? We think one reason is that they do 











not belong properly to the modern world. There is some- 
thing antediluvian about them. They have survived the ¢reat 
flood of Christianity which drowned the “former thines.’ 
Certainly they were commoner in the old world than they 
are now, and we think far better specimens existed. Most 
antediluvian survivals are, as it were, degenerate. There 
were cold-blooded giants on the earth once. We can hardly 
conceive them now. They had knowledge and faith and a 
stoical power of self-sacrifice. We think we owe them a 
great debt. We still deeply revere the moral philosophy of 
their Imperial mouthpiece. But even then they were not all 
giants. Perhaps it was the thought of the less admirable 
amongst them which inspired a Christian tentmaker to write 
in a moment of righteous fervour a hymn to charity in which, 
as a sort of afterthought, he pronounced their everlasting 
condemnation. i 





HUMOURS OF WAR RELIEF IN THE EAST END. 
_ a one visits the homes of our heroes at the front 

there is no better means of transit from West to East 
London than the friendly motor-’bus. Here, if one has half 
an eye for the comedy of life, so near even in these grim days, 
one’s entertainment may begin early. One starts probably in 
one of those “’buses ” where people say comprehensively: “I 
want the Bank,” though it has only once been my good fortune 
to hear the genial conductor murmur: “ She don’t want much, 
do she?” referring to a peculiarly aggressive female traveller. 
Having attained the Bank, one proceeds on yet another ’bus, 
which may have one of many strange appellations on its brow, 
such as “The Angel,” or “ The Dun Cow,” or “ The Elephant,” 
or some such enlivening creature. Soon the locality takes on 
a more characteristic greyness, where one’s eye may yet be 
gladdened by advertisements of a seemingly confidential 
nature: “ Ladies’ own skins made up into muffs and coats,” or 
“ Noah’s Ark dress suits lent on hire”; also by the announce- 
ment of unfamiliar delicacies, such as a ‘“ Chop toad,” in the 
fronts of the little eating-houses. 

On arrival at one of the small streets which look so dull, 
and which are so full of human interest, one of the first 
delightful incongruities to strike one is the glib way the 
people here speak of the War Office. Sometimes it is con- 
sidered a pleasant object for an outing, a sort of lost-property 
office, when in search of news of sons or allowances. One 
woman told me she had been to the War Office and seen Lord 
Kitchener himself, who went thoroughly into her case! I 
admired the adroitness of the official interviewer, and left him 
full credit. The War Office stood in high favour that day, 
as a wife in another street went into ecstasies to me over the 
“lovely underclothes ” with which it had provided her husband. 
Not only is it looked on as the bountiful giver of these 
beautiful warm wardrobes, which are the admiration of the 
East End wife and mother, but it is even connected with the 
stories, which the lads in training occasionally write home, of 
“bacon and eggs for breakfast, and a cake on Kitchener's 
birthday.” Some of the sons, however, in their desire to 
extract “more cake” do not paint the life in such glowing 
colours. One poor mother I found harrowed by the descrip- 
tion that her boy had only “a biscuit for a week,” and I had 
to hasten to reassure her that he could only be referring 
to “extras ” for tea. 

There may be often in the minds of the mothers and wives 
a little confusion as to what their menkind are actually doing 
at the war, but they frequently give a dashing and graphic 
description of what they imagine it to be, such as “ Quelling 
them Turks,” or “following up the Indians and Russians,” 
while another said her son was “ driving a motor in the moun- 
tainous parts of Paris.” Anyhow, they make a better shot 
than the Hampshire farm yokel, who said he “’eard ‘ow as 
our Bill is in the Sewage Canal, because o’ them turkeys.” 
Names also present very little difficulty when reduced to plain 
English, and one woman described how the foreign soldiers 
were landed in London the very day of the “ battle of ‘ Dick’s 
Mud,’” and, indeed, many did arrive with the mud of Flanders 
still thick upon them. More recently, “ Nervy Chapel” strikes 
one as pathetically apt. 

On fine days the houses in the little grey streets look more 
black and hollow than ever, as all the infant population is out 
on the pavement, babies of tender years “minding” one 
another. They are a cheery little crowd, and greet one with a 
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friendly “Hullo!” and always have a return, smile to give. 
When, as at present, peg-tops and skipping are the fashion- 
able games among the children, varied by swinging in bunches 
on improvised rope-swings on the lamp-posts, it seems a pity 
to interrupt these sports, more especially as the rough road of 
cobble-stones is generally devoid of anything on wheels larger 
than a coster’s cart. When business requires one to step over 
the kerb one’s feet sometimes pass over strange, uncouth 
figures drawn in white chalk on the flagstones, and when one 
comes in line and reads the childish lettering one discovers 
they are intended to represent “ Kaser Bill.” 

It is pleasant to see the warm welcome given to the soldier 
or sailor, husband or son, when he is allowed a few days’ leave. 
I found one mother, radiant with pleasure, with her son, a 
stoker from a battleship, home for a short holiday. ‘“ Didn’t 
I tell you he was a nice son?” she said to me proudly, and 
when I broke into admiration of the Navy in general, and her 
son in particular, the young stoker said simply: “ Yes, we're 
the blokes as makes the ships go.” In the early days of my 
acquaintance with this mother she was very despondent as to 
whether it was possible for any suggestion of an allowance 
ever reaching her son, he being, she thought, by nature of his 
employment, quite inaccessible, so buried in the depths of the 
ship. I think both she and I were agreeably surprised when a 
single letter produced the sum of £1 monthly as an allowance 
to his mother, 

One fond parent informed me that her son had had to 
leave the artillery as the guns “made his head ache.” 
She produced a photograph of him and said: “Now 
you can see what he’s in, as he’s got spears in his shoes.” 
I was, however, left in some doubt as to whether his 
particular antipathy to guns had effected any real change 
in his position. These photographs on picture postcards 
are a source of great comfort and stay to the families, and 
can apparently be obtained six for a penny, and good at that. 
I was told of an enterprising watering-place which even 
produced “ life-size portraits for 54d.” There is a great range 
of occupation among the workers one comes across in these 
homes, many of the younger members being in great jam, 
button, and cork factories; but here and there one happens 
on a somewhat surprising line of business, as in the case of one 
woman, who told me she “ washed the Great Eastern Railway.” 
A youth who had been deprived of the privilege of serving his 
King and country by reason of too frequent fits came to tell me 
he had obtained a job, evidently after his own heart, with “bits o’ 
fish and a barrer.”” On this subject of professions one some- 
times realizes that the point of view is not quite one’s own, 
and I recall now and then with thankfulness the charwoman 
who meditatively told us that she was “always very fond of 
anything to do with the sink.” 

Most of the women are very anxious to know when, in my 
opinion, the war will “give over,” and one feels it is not 
possible to commit oneself beyond the classic answer: “ When 
we win”; and none realizes better than the East End wives and 
mothers that their sons and husbands are indeed needed to 
bring about this result. One woman added darkly, though not 
without a tinge of pride, that her husband was a good fighter— 
none knew better than she did; and there we left the subject 
of Lis prowess. It is wonderful how life is managed by many 
of these women, who have quite given up any attempt at read. 
ing, and have most vague ideas of localities and addresses. A 
suilor’s wife who was directed to the Admiralty, and told it 
was near “Spring Gardens,” twisted this in her mind into 
“Sparrow Grass Corner,” and was surprised that she was not 
able to find it, as she said she knew it had “something to do 
with a garden.” 

The mothers are very brave, though often tearful, when 
describing how they miss their particular “good son,” and 
one can only say—Without these good sons where would weall 
be? For the mothers of England have done nobly for their 
land in bearing these lion-hearted sons and then giving them, 
though it be with tears, at the high call of the Motherland. 


DAWN ON BOX HILL, 
S we rode down the gentle eastern slope of Ranmore 
Common we noticed that we could see our horses’ ears. 
The statement seems commonplace, but for the last two hours 
we had mostly taken not only our horses’ ears but our horses’ 
heads on trust. In the wooded bridle-ways on the summit of 





the North Downs it is pitch dark even on the night before the 
summer solstice. We had had two hours of such bridle- 
paths, with only an occasional “ bald” piece of Down where the 
stars and the open vault of sky made it possible tosee the man 
in front and the man behind in the colamn. We left Ranmore 
Church afew minutes past 1.30, and by twenty minutes to 
two there was no mistake as to the coming of the dawn. 
Already we were beginning to note that common but always 
deeply moving miracle—the paling of the stars in the sky. 
Already the best-marked features of the landscape were 
beginning to emerge. Across the valley Box Hill loomed up 
like a headland pushing out into the sea. Against the faint 
indeterminate pearl of the sky, the very tint of a Quakeress’s 
dress, the rough shoulder of the hill, not unlike that of a 
truncated Gibraltar, stood out in sable—a rusty black, not a 
deep black like the blacks of sunset. The vision of our goal 
was only fora moment allowed. Soon we were once more in 
the darkness and mystery of the woods, and once more intent 
on dodging projecting boughs or avoiding deviations to the 
right or left, and therefore with no eyes for the landscape, 
even if it had been visible through gaps. When, however, 
we emerged from these last ten minutes of woodland there 
was no mistake about the light. The great hedge at Camilla 
Lacy showed up quite clearly, though one could not say 
offhand whether it were box or holly. The short halt at 
Burford Bridge at last exhibited the column which at the 
start and for the past two and a half hours had been taken on 
trust, or its existence only proved by the passing of words of 
command down its length. As we moved up the long green 
roller of the Down opposite George Meredith’s summer-house 
thé Guides were clear enough as to form, though colours were 
invisible, At that time no man could have said whether their 
uniforms were green or khaki or grey. By 2.30 we had 
reached the little green to the east of the fort,a green of 
some five or six acres, dead flat and surrounded by box-trees, 
oaks, ashes, and thorns. This was our goal, “the highest 
point of Box Hill,” and we had reached it exactly at the hour 
laid down in our time-table. 

All lovers of the Surrey Downs will remember that the 
green is open to the south, a hollow square of woodland. 
The open side affords a view, a little commonplace perhaps in 
the full glare of day owing to the growth of Dorking’s red 
roofs, but touched by magic in the morning light. Presently 
up the steep mountain path to the south, and through the 
woodlands to the east, north, and west, came stealing—all 
men seem to steal or move softly and catlike in the dawn— 
small parties of mounted Guides and the files of the Volun- 
teers who were to take part in the dawn inspection. The 
Volunteers were from comparatively close at hand. The 
Guides were from every part of the county, from the 
Berkshire, Hampshire, and Middlesex borders, from the 
vicinage of Kent and Sussex and London. Take a pair of 
compasses and a map and you will find that a twelve-mile 
radius from the highest point of Box Hill includes the whole 
of rural Surrey. It is the centre of the county. Asa general 
point of assembly it gives less travelling for the greatest 
number than any other point that can be fixed on the map. 
The parade and inspection of the Guides was ordered for 3.30, 
and at 3 o’clock the little green was alive with mounted and 
unmounted men, and at a quarter-past three the light was good 
enough to show the green coats and green caps of the Guides 
and the red brassards of the Volunteers. 

Before the sunrise parade is described it may be as well to 
set forth first the Order for the inspection, and next the 
Marching Orders of the column to which the present writer 
was attached :— 

“THE SURREY GUIDES. 
Annvat Inspecrion, Sunpar, Junsm 20ru, 1915. 

To Divisional Guides : 

(1) The Annual Inspection of the Surrey Guides will take place 
on the morning of Sunday, June 20th, at dawn (3.30 a.m.), place 
of rendezvous—the highest point of Box Hill, 

(2) The object of the Chief Guide in ordering the inspection at 
dawn is to test the capacity of the mounted Guides to assemble at 
a central point by means of a night ride. The Guides will move 
by lanes, bridle roads, and cross-country paths—metalled roads 
only being used where absolutely necessary. 

(3) Divisional Guides, in consultation with District Guides, 
will make any arrangements they may think fit for getting their 
mounted men to the point of rendezvous by 3.30 a.m. 

(4) In order to test the mobility of the Guides under night 
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conditions no Guide is to start earlier than 11 o’clock on the 
Saturday evening without the special leave of the Chief Guide. 

(5) Unmounted Guides will be welcome at the rendezvous, but 
are not expected to attend unless they live within walking distance 
of Box Hill. 

(6) The object of the Inspection is a test ride for mounted 
Guides. Later on arrangements will be made for the inspection 
of the Foot Guides within their own districts. 

(7) Guides possessed of motor cycles or ordinary cycles will be 
able to take in the proceedings. They should, as far as 
possible, test their freedom of movement by refraining from using 
the ordinary high roads. 

(8) No electric torches or other lights are to be used by mounted 
Guides, except in order to examine tracks or take special observa- 
tions of the route, and even in these cases sparingly. 

(9) Divisional Guides will inform the Chief Guide on or before 
Thursday, June 10th, from what places they intend to start, and 
at what hour on Saturday, June 19th. The Chief Guide requires 
this information in order that he may arrange that Guides from 
distant parts of the county (who have no intimate knowledge of 
the a may attach themselves to parties led by the Divisional 
Guides of the Divisions bordering on Box Hill. 

(10) The Chief Guide will leave Newlands Corner at 11.30 p.m. 
on Saturday, June 19th. 

(11) Divisional Guides will communicate these Orders without 
delay to their District Guides, who will in turn inform their local 
Guides. 

May 25th, 1915. 


“MARCHING ORDERS FOR CHIEF GUIDE’S COLUMN. 
Column will leave the following Special Points at hours 
named 
(1) Newlands Corner ... ove eve ove 
(2) Green Cross Roads, top of Coombe Bottom 
(3) West End of Lady’s Mile .. 
(4) Ranmore Lodge one oon “ae 
(5) Ranmore Road, opposite Church ... 
(6) Burford Bridge ove ove one ese 
(7) Bex Hill Summit, Green East of Fort 


Curer Guips.” 





11.30 p.m. 
12.10 a.m. 
12.45 a.m, 
1.10 a.m, 
1.30 a.m, 
2.0 a.m, 
2.30 a.m, 





Orxper or Marcu.—Column will proceed in single file, and Guides 
will not let distance between Guides be more than four feet. 
Chief Guide will guide to Ranmore Church (Point 5), whence 
guiding will be undertaken by 6th Division. 

Column will proceed in following order :— 

(1) Chief Guide. 

(2) Chief Guide's Orderly. 

(3) Military Guests of Chief Guide, and Scout Orderly in 

attendance on Military Guests, 

(4) Guides of 7th Division. 

(5) Guides of 6th Division. 

(6) Rear Guard. 

The Rear Guard will see that no members stray out of the line 
or fail to keep up with the Column. The two Divisional Guides 
and the Guide commanding the Rear Guard will immediately on 
arrival at the special points report to the Chief Guide that their 
commands are intact. 

June 16th, 1915. 

At 3.30 the Guides and the Volunteers who had come to 
support the Guides at the inspection were drawn up in a 
hollow square. The inspecting officer, a Colonel whose 
experience of cavalry—regular and irregular—had been learnt 
in Indian fields, passed down the line of green coats and said 
a word of kindly greeting and encouragement to the men who 
were doing their best to train themselves in such a way that 
their gift of intimate topographical knowledge, gained for the 
most part in the hunting field or on the farm, should be 
available to the military authorities, and thus become part of 
that national service which we all owe to our country. Then 
the Guides went by the inspecting point, first at the walk, 
then at the trot, and lastly at the gallop. Finally the 
Volunteers marched past in a way which proved how keenly 
they had trained themselves, and how determined they were 
not to play at, but to be soldiers. Many of them had only 
joined a month or six weeks before, but in epite of that 
they obeyed the word of command with an alertness and a 
certainty which were quite admirable. Give them rifles and 
they would be equal to any newly raised Landsturm force in 
the world. We must not, however, deviate into militarism. The 
intention of this article is rather to deal with the beauties of 
dawn on Box Hill and the hushed charm of night riding than 
with considerations as to the value of guiding and so forth— 
considerations of which the readers of the Spectator have 
already had plenty. Night riding in the winter, if one’s coat 
is only thick enough, has a great charm, but undoubtedly 
there is an added delight in moving through the scented 
nights of midsummer, nights when fleecy clouds of mist cling 
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to the floors of the valleys and make one recall how in the 
ballad the Elfin King bore off the maiden :—~ 
“T catched her on a misty night 

When summer was in prime.” 
The solitude of the wooded tops of the Downs adds greatly 
to the fascination of night riding. For example, in the twelve 
or thirteen miles of riding on the North Downs here described 
not a human being except those taking part in the ride was 
seen, and only one or two lonely houses passed. In not one 
of those wasa light shown. Yet the inhabitants must surely 
have heard the beat of our horses’ hoofs—the ground was as 
hard as iron—and also the jingling of our curb-chains as our 
horses tossed their heads. Curiously enough, also, on the short 
spaces of high road which were crossed, amounting in all 
to a mile and a half or two miles, not a motor-car wag 
encountered. 

The country between midnight and the dawn seemed an 
absolute desert, and yet the greatest city in the world with 
its six millions of population lay, as the crow flies, only 
twenty miles to the north-east. That the Guides were moved 
by the mysterious and yet stern beauty of the night and the 
fascination of its loneliness is certain. You will never get 
together any body of Englishmen whose spirits are not 
finely touched to fine issues. Some, too, may have been 
stimulated—most Englishmen are antiquarians at heart—by 
the thought that the track which they followed is probably 
the oldest thing in England. It was once the “Tin-Way” 
of the Phoenicians, that great and ancient path on the top 
of the Downs which has been called in turn the Western 
Road, the Tin- Way, the Pilgrims’ Road, and the Drove Road. 
All the Kings and soldiers used it in turn, as the Guides 
were using it on Saturday night and Sunday morning, and 
to all it has given a dry road and a sound road “at requiring.” 
Yet no man has ever attempted to improve it or to do any- 
thing to it, except, perhaps, to break a branch or cut off a 
bough that was too obstructive. The track is as near 
a work of Nature, or, at any rate, of unconscious art, as 
anything in these islands. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
SWITZERLAND AND BRITAIN. 


[To ruz Eprror or tax “ Spectator.” ]} 
Srz,—In reference to the letter that appeared in your issue 
of June 5th, may I be permitted fully to confirm what the 
writer said concerning the entire absence of any difficulties 
made by the Swiss officials for English travellers entering the 
country or any doubt as to the cordiality of their welcome? 
We had not the slightest trouble in crossing the frontier at 
Domodossola on May 15th, and after the weeks of tension 
that preceded the historic days of Italy’s great decision the 
sense of security and tranquil peace here was very great. 
We were in Switzerland during the first three months of the 
war, and as nothing then could exceed the kindness, con- 
sideration, and courtesy with which we were all treated during 
a period of great financial difficulty and upset, so is it now, if 
possible more so. There is a very warm feeling towards the 
Allies in these cantons, and I am told a great change in the 
German-Swiss, where the war methods of the Huns donot find 
favour or approbation. I hope it may be fully realized at 
home what an immense work the Swiss are doing on behalf 
of our prisoners in Germany, as also for the Belgians, 
French, and Russians. During the last month alone the 
Post Office transmitted daily to the addresses of war 
prisoners 162,224 letters and cards, 8,735 small packets, 
$3,991 larger ones of five kilos weight, 6,656 money orders 
to the value of 92,424 francs—all this free of charge. 
The organization is admirable, despatch and delivery 
immediate and sure. For instance, the wife of the Russian 
Minister at Berne sends weekly two vanloads of clothing and 
food for distribution in the internment camps. Every day 
M. Marcel Cuenod, Consul at Montreux, to whose untiring 
efforts on behalf of our men we owe so much, sends five-kilo- 
weight packets of food to the addresses of English prisoners. 
The bread has been specially baked in such a way as to 
preserve it better, and that the prisoners get it within five 
days is certain from the acknowledgments received. I dare 
not trespass upon your space to tell of the work done for the 
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Red Cross in every town and village; it amounts to thousands 
of pounds in expenditure. All this when Switzerland is 
suffering not only immense commercial loss, but is main- 
taining a standing army of some hundred and forty thousand 
men, keeping watch and ward on the frontiers. (And a good 
account they will give of themselves should the Germans——. 
But that, as Mr. Kipling would say, is another story.) If 
there yet remains a Didymus in England to question the 
need, rather the untellable benefit, of immediate National 
Service, let him come to little Switzerland and see with his 
own eyes what it means when every mother’s son has been 
trained and disciplined to put his country first, himself 
second; to leave hotel and shop, farm or fields, as the most 
natural thing in the world to do when she calls him; he just 
does it with neither fuss nor talk. Little Switzerland, I said, 
but truly she is great in the loyal readiness of her stalwart 
sons for service, in the splendid generosity with which she is 
helping the poor and needy in these days of world-wide 
distress.—I am, Sir, &c., M. ELspAte. 


Vevey, Switzerland. 


[To tam Eprrom or tas “ Srxcraror.”] 
Srx,—Will you kindly allow me a few words in answer to the 
letter “ Switzerland and Britain” in your issue of June 5th? 
We have been in Switzerland ever since the outbreak of war— 
at first in a large town in German Switzerland, and since 
November up in the mountains—and we can heartily endorse 
the statement of the writers of the letter that English visitors 
need fear no unpleasantness in Switzerland and may still be 
sure of a welcome. To suggest anything else would surely be 
an insult to the Swiss, who intend to defend their neutrality 
against all comers—not only on their frontiers, but in the 
interior of the country too. Even the children seem to have 
learnt the lesson, judging by the small Swiss boy who said 
last winter to a grown-up friend: “ Wir Schweizer miissen 
neutral bleiben.” Asked what he meant by being neutral, he 
replied: “ Wir sollen uns Gang stille halten.” But I think 
that no one who has been in Switzerland for the last ten 
months can possibly agree with the further statement 
that the Swiss people are entirely with the Allies. Our 
own observations have convinced us that this is not the 
case, and we have spoken with no one who would have 
entertained such an idea for a moment. The fact seems to 
be that the sympathies go, roughly speaking, by the languages. 
The French Switzerland is with the Allies—and more especi- 
ally with the French—the German Switzerland is with the 
Germans. As the German Swiss are in a large majority it is 
impossible to say that Switzerland as a whole is with the 
Allies. The last German outrages have probably alienated 
some of Germany's sympathizers, but she has many ardent 
supporters still. It is surely most undesirable that people in 
England should remain under a false impression in this 
matter. I must add that no one who has been in Switzerland 
for the last ten months can fail to be full of admiration for 
this noble little country and her great-hearted people. 
Suffering herself severely from the effects of the war, she 
has yet devoted herself to helping the other greater sufferers 
around her. Belgian refugees, French and German wounded 
and prisoners, and the unfortunate interned civilians—all 
have been helped with an open-hearted, generous charity. 
Switzerland will surely be one of the nations who will look 
back with a just pride on their part in the Great War, She has 
seen to it that that page in her history shall be written in 
letters of gold.—I am, Sir, &c., Constant READER, 
Switzerland, June 14th. 





WAR MUNITIONS. 
[To tae Eprron or tas “ Specrator.”] 
Sir,—I am the managing director of a West of England 
metal-working firm that in ante-bellum days employed some 
few hundreds of skilled workmen; of these more than one- 
half have since joined the colours or entered munition 
factories. Owing to our somewhat isolated geographical 
location preventing our co-operating with other firms (as is 
being done in big centres), and to the lack of certain necessary 
machinery and plant, we have been unable to obtain orders 
for war munitions, although we have offered to engage in 
such work if given a little initial assistance by the authorities. 
Our constitution is such that we cannot close our factory 





during the war period without incurring serious loss, or 
possibly absolute ruin; consequently we are kept going by 
private orders, of which, fortunately, we can obtain sufficient 
for the employment of our depleted staff. 

It is obvious to those who have studied the question that 
the Government’s desire is not to organize and equip factories 
hitherto inexperienced in the production of war material, but 
to extend the equipment of, and attract labour to, the selected 
factories they have previously employed, and as the nation’s 
interest is paramount I am of opinion that they are adopting 
the best course. It follows, however, that if workpeople are 
drawn from our employ we cannot execute those orders which, 
failing Government contracts, our private enterprise has 
secured, and the closing of our works (and the works of the 
many similarly placed firms) is the logical sequence. Of 
course the ruin of a few (or a few thousand) minor firms 
must not weigh against the nation’s urgent needs, and if the 
successful conduct of the war necessitates our immolation we 
must accept same as the fortune of war; but I think that 
more than the ruin of individual manufacturers is involved, 
and that the country’s whole commercial future is jeopardized. 
The temporary cessation of production for home consumption 
can be accepted with resignation, but the cutting off of over- 
sea orders is another matter. If we refuse orders through 
lacking means (i.e., labour) to execute them, neutral com- 
petitors step in, and it will be difficult to dislodge them when 
peace returns; and it is to be remembered that after the war 
a large army of workers will want employment, and in some 
trades at any rate our own country may be too impoverished 
fully to supply it. 

In a recent speech Mr. Lloyd George promised to bring 
back from military service those members of the engineering 
and allied trades who could be more usefully employed in 
the making of munitions. I urge him to permit a liberal 
interpretation of this intention. That such men are available 
is evidenced by the success of recruiting in the Birmingham 
and Sheffield districts, where almost the whole of the labour 
of normal times is in connexion with some branch of mechanics 
or hardware. The men in question are not at the front, bat, 
as members of the new armies, are still located in this 
country, and, whether they be either temporarily or per- 
manently released, their military training of the past few 
months constitutes a great national asset. 

Assuming that the output of munition factories necessi- 
tates the paralysis of ordinary and export trade, I venture to 
draw attention to the question of compensating manufacturers 
for trade losses, my excuse being that the Minister of Muni- 
tions has himself suggested and admitted the principle of 
such compensation. Speaking in South Wales, he promised 
that firms making war material shall not suffer pecuniary 
loss thereby, forgetting that it is not the few hundreds of 
firms favoured with munition contracts that should be com- 
pensated, but the thousands of firms to whom such contracts 
are not given, and who by reason of their workpeople being 
drawn away to the favoured factories are deprived of the 
means of carrying on their ordinary trade operations. It is 
questionable whether the country can afford to adopt a 
general scheme of compensation for losses caused by the war, 
and the suggestion especially to favour any particular section 
of the manufacturing community is to be deprecated; but 
if compensation be given, let it be to the actual sufferers.— 
I am, Sir, &c., ERNEST SPITAL 

Frome, Somerset. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF SHELLS. 
[To tux Eptror or rue “Srecraros,”’] 
Srr,—I have read Mr. Brampton’s letter in your last issue 
with interest. I should like to point out that there may be a 
good many grades between what Mr. Brampton callsa “ rough- 
and-tumble piece of mechanism” and what he calls “a very 
correct piece of workmanship that requires absolute agree- 
ment with an unvarying standard of precision.” The War 
Office specification is no doubt the latter, and woe betide the 
average workshop that tries to turn out the specified article. 
Such precision shells are no doubt necessary for firing at a 
small target at long range; but why this precision for huge 
targets at short range? I venture to suggest, Sir, that we 
smaller workshops with ordinary lathes be allowed to make 
the same shell, but to wider limits of precision, say to 
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one-sixty-fourth of an inch instead of one-thousandth. The 
high-grade shell is made on an automatic machine by com- 
paratively unskilled labour. The small works can make a 
precision high-grade shell on an ordinary lathe, but only with 
the extreme care of highly skilled labour and much time. 
But is this necessary? Why not a second-grade shell equal 
in effect in smashing the enemy trenches? Give the small 
works a chance, and both masters and men will soon show 
whether they are patriotic or not.—I am, Sir, &c., 
St. Andrew’s Place, Plymouth. A.C. LEMPRIERE Back. 





HOW TO USE OUR HOME GUARD VOLUNTEERS. 
(To ram Epiron or tus “Srecraron,”’} 
Srr,—In your issue of the 19th inst. there is an article 
entitled “How to Use Our Home Guard Volunteers.” The 
writer begins by giving a very accurate description of the 
present Volunteer movement, but entirely fails to show how 
the Volunteers can be used. In fact, he raises so many 
imaginary and pedantic difficulties that it would seem 
unlikely they ever can be used. At the same time, he fails to 
mention the very simple solution of the difficulty which is 
believed to have already received the sanction of the War 
Office—namely, to register the Volunteers as men of the 
National Reserve, Class II. They can then be called out by 
a Proclamation issued under Section 12 of the Reserve Forces 
Act, 1882. Men called up in this way would receive usual Army 
pay and allowances. The writer of the article in question 
makes the extraordinary statement that “the Volunteers do 
not ask for any such indulgences.” I thought it was a matter 
of common knowledge that the rank-and-file of the Volunteers 
throughout the country cannot undertake to do anyactive duties 
unless they receive pay and their wives and children receive 
separation allowances. No doubt some men who belong to 
Volunteer regiments in London and other large towns can 
afford to give their services, but these men are the exception. 
Taking the Volunteers as a whole, they must be placed on the 
footing of ordinary soldiers. They must also be placed under 
the same discipline as soldiers, and they have not the least 
objection’ to this. The one thing that most of them want 
is the opportunity to be employed as soldiers as soon as 
possible, on suitable duties such as those indicated by the 
writer of the article. In many corps the men have been 
drilling for months; unless they soon get an opportunity of 
doing some real work there will not be many more recruits, 
and the numbers will fall off. I know that in many districts 
there are hundreds of men who would join at once if they 
knew there was real work to be done. The longer these 
opportunities are denied to them, the less efficient the Volun- 
teers will become.—I am, Sir, &c., 
N. Cuapiryn, Company Commander. 
Bourne End, Bucks. 





“ DE-ALCOHOLIZATION”: WHAT IT MEANS, HOW 
IT IS CARRIED OUT, AND WHAT IT DOES. 
[To rae Epitor or THe “Srecraror.”’] 

Srr,—In fermented liquids the result of the action of yeast 
upon an originally sugary liquid, be it beer, wines, cider, 
fermented ginger-beer, or distiller’s malt wort (in the pro- 
duction of whisky), is to convert the sugar, originally 
present, into half its weight of alcohol (spirit); and the other 
half escapes during fermentation, in the form of the well- 
known gas of aerated waters—carbonic acid. If we collect 
this, instead of wasting it, and blow it (under proper mechanical 
conditions) through the fermented liquid, we can also blow out 
all the spirit or alcohol in vapour form with it. This action 
constitutes de-alcoholization. It can be conducted at a 
temperature far below the lowest at which the liquid can 
be made to boil. Alcoholic liquids can thus be de-alcoholized 
to any degree by stopping at any stage. This process has 
been perfected until it can be conducted at a temperature far 
lower even than that of the human body, rendering it thus 
possible to preserve the original characteristics of the liquids. 

By this simple utilization of the waste carbonic acid gas, 
ordinarily brewed beer can be rendered (1) semi-teetotal as 
lager beer; (2) teetotal to ginger-beer stage (one per cent. 
alcohol); or (3) converted into a meticulous total abstainer’s 
drink, without alteration of character; thus it solves the 
question instantly of the “imported” Jager beer disadvantage. 
Stouts of all strengths can be de-alcoholized for hospital use, all 








wines and ciders rendered teetotal; and last and not least, the 
whole of the millions of gallons of nutritious malt distiller’s 
wort (which goes down the drains) can be converted into the 
most delicious teetotal (unchemicalized) malt ginger-beer, 
lemonade, &c., &c. The spirit can always, if required, be 
collected by freezing the escaping alcoholic-saturated carbonic 
acid gas. In practice the same gas is used over and over 
again, in aclosed circulatory system, being freed from alcohol 
by passing through cold water at each repetition. 

Plants erected of the original design as at Retford, and 
as examined and approved of by the Excise, with simple 
regulations, are all that is required to render the following 
offer (already laid before the Government) a complete 
success in solving the most burning question of the 
day, such as is also agitating Australia, New Zealand, 
the “dry” States of America, Russia, and France—viz: 
drinking disabilities in connexion with soldiers, munition 
works, more especially at present, and later on to the nation, 
as the Government will soon find out. 

If the Government, having before them their analysts’ 
reports upon the merits of de-alcoholized beer, entertain the 
idea of utilizing this patent throughout the United Kingdom 
for military and naval bases or at munition works for the 
period of the war, the patentee hereby offers to grant them 
the full rights to do so, free from any consideration whatso- 
ever, and promising all the help he can to that excellent end. 
Brewers near all military, naval, or munition centres couid 
be asked to furnish the supply required, being given some 
sort of preferential terms or subsidy (in point of duty perhaps) 
to make it worth their while. 

All plant can be erected in four weeks. This would prove 
popularly once and for all its present and future value both 
to the Government and the public.—I am, Sir, &c., 

O. Overseck, F.C.S., F.G.S. 

[The present writer has partaken of a sample of de- 
alcoholized beer which has been in bottle over a year and a 
quarter. He can testify to finding it extremely palatable and 
also very digestible, and it was evidently non-intoxicant. It 
was bright and pleasant to look at, and did not taste of 
varnish, like most temperance drinks. If wine, cider, and 
perry can be de-alcoholized with equal success, the temper- 
ance man may yet be able to enjoy the most delightful taste 
in the world—that of good Pommard or Beaune, or good 
Hock. Cider-cup with floating strawberries and blue-eyed 
borage “winking at the rim” may once more be his. We 
are no chemists, but the process described above reads 
delightfully like the exorcism of a fiend by white magic.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





AMERICA AND THE WAR, 
[To rue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” ]} 
S1r,—I do not know if Iam competent to answer Mr. Parrish’s 
question in your last issue, but I do venture respectfully to 
question your own statement that no Englishman would wish 
to be so “ unchivalrous” as to “drag America into the war.” 
I suppose you mean drag them in fo help England? But that 
is not Mr. Parrish’s question, which I take to be: Will it help 
humanity, will it help the cause of honour, justice, right, 
morality, if America declares herself on the side of the Allies? 
And to this question there can be but one answer. It is an 
appeal to America’s chivalry to stand up openly for all that is 
gracious and of good report amongst mankind. Surely to 
appeal to America’s chivalry cannot be unchivalrous on 
our part. America need not empty a cartridge, but her 
moral and material help would go far to settle the matter. 
I take it that fear of America’s resentment alone prevents 
our Government from keeping cotton out of Germany. If 
America declared herself, she could and would stop every 
pound of cotton going there, which would be of far greater 
importance to the Allies towards shortening the war, and so 
saving thousands of lives, than five hundred thousand bayonets. 
Dr. Wilson has an opportunity such as no man has had before 
of upholding all the higher dictates of humanity. For 
humanity’s sake will he take it? Here is the real question 
in a nutshell. The material interests of America conflict 
with the interests of humanity; which will the President 
sacrifice? To my mind there is only one consideration to 
give him pause, and it is a grave one. Will thousands of 
helpless Belgians starve if American succour be withdrawn ? 
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I can only quote America’s own General: “ War is hell”; and, 
as Hamlet says, “’tis dangerous when the lesser come 
between the fell incensed points of mighty opposites.”—I am, 
Sir, &e, L. F. P. 


A VIGNETTE FROM THE FRONT.—MME, 

CRAVATTE. 
[To tae Epiron or tae “ Srrcrator.”] 
Srm,—Every one who has been in a certain part of France 
will know the busy town of A It is a busy town still, 
although there are rude and sudden interruptions at times, as, 
for instance, when a week or two ago it started to rain very 
heavily one morning, and for fifteen minutes the downpour 
kept on, then suddenly ceased: a senseless and brutal rain of 
bursting iron that killed six civilians and one soldier, and 
made much mess in many houses. As soon as it was over I 
drove into the town, and was pleased to find the door of Mme. 
Cravatte’s shop still open, and Madame herself smiling as usual 
within. “Vous n’avez pas recud’obus, Madame, ce matin P” 
I asked after the mutual salutation, in my best French. 
“ Mais oui, Monsieur, j’en ai recu un gros dans le jardin,” with 
which she offered to conduct me to see the hole and to hunt 
for souvenirs. The shell had come through the neighbour's 
roof and perforated Madame’s garden wall, making a hole 
quite big enough for the neighbour’s dog to come through, so 
it was deemed well to lay hold of a broom as we passed 
through the kitchen, to use in defence. “I was just going out 
with food for my chickens,” said Madame, “ when, tiens! the 
shell comes and bursts, and I run back. Tiens! c’est 
bizarre!” Luckily this shell was like many others, and it 
did very little damage. It was a very old one, dated 1891, 
and it expired with something more like a weary sigh than an 
explosion. 

I had ordered a few articles from Mme. Cravatte, and as 
they delayed in arriving I paid a few more visits to her shop. 
Only a day or two ago, just out of cussedness, the Bosch 
gunners sent a dozen or so shells into the city. Madame told 
me about it, for one shell burst within fifty métres of where 
she stood. “ What do you think I did?” she asked me. 
“When I saw the shell burst and the shrapnel fly I opened 
my parapluie and took shelter under it!” And she burst into 
laughter, in which I joined. 

But Madame has another side. I found her on another 
occasion searching among the silk handkerchiefs, ties, pipes, 
cigar-cases, &c., and other goods that strew her counters, and 
from her frowns I read her displeasure. “ Yes, Monsieur,” 
she said by way of explanation, “last night six soldiers came 
in and began to handle the things here. I took a silk hand- 
kerchief out of the sleeve of one of them, and told him that 
he was ‘ méchant’ to take my things, and now I miss a lot of 
goods. But what can one say? There are bad as well as 
good everywhere.” I was venting indignant words against 
the rogues that at such a time dared to rob a woman when 
Madame silenced me. “Don’t think,” she said, “it puts me 
against your soldiers one little bit. Not atall. Thereare bad 
as well as good everywhere. I don’t bear them any grudge. 
Listen: Last night one of your poor Tommies fell down 
drunk on the pavement. I think he was weak from being in 
the trenches, and he was very young. I don’t think he had 
had anything stronger than bottled beer, and that on an 
empty stomach, pauvre garcon! If he had been caught he 
would have been put ‘sous le fer.’ And he was very young 
and inexperienced. So I took him in and led him upstairs 
and put him to bed; and this morning at four o’clock I woke 
him up, gave him a good breakfast on eggs and coffee, and 
saw him safely through the door, pauvre garcon!” I read 
Madame a little homily upon the need for maintaining the 
strictest discipline in the British Army; but in my heart I 
found a corner had opened to store a memory of a noble 
woman.—I am, Sir, &c., OLp WYKEHAMIST. 











TAXING WAGES AND WAR PROFITS. 
(To tas Eprror or tas “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—In your article on “Taxing Wages and War Profits” 
you call attention to the fact that Super Tax is payable on 
sums on which ordinary Income Tax has already been levied, 
regardless of the heavy deduction which this involves. Let 
me call your attention to, and enlist your support for the 





removal of, a still greater injustice, for, though the cause of 
the Super Tax payer can hardly be a popular one, even he is 
surely entitled to be treated with common fairness. In so far 
as the Super Tax payer's income is derived from a profession 
or business, his income is at present assessed upon his share 
of the profits of such profession or business for the previous 
year, as assessed to Income Tax. Those profits in turn are 
assessed upon the average of the three preceding years. In 
assessing the subject, therefore, to Super Tax for the year 
1915-16, you take his share of profits for the year 1914-15. 
These latter are assessed upon the average of the profits for 
the three years 1911-12, 1912-13, and 1913-14. Assuming, 
then, that the accounts of the business are made up to 
December 31st in each year, the profits on which the subject 
has to pay Super Tex for the year 1915-16 include two and a 
half years unaffected by the war. But in many cases the war 
has reduced profits to a fourth, or even a fifth, of what they 
were in those years. Take the case of a professional man 
whose share of his firm’s profits, as assessed to Income Tax 
for the year 1914-15, amounted to £6,000, and whose income 
for 1915-16 is reduced to £1,250—quite a common case. Not 
only has he to pay ordinary Income Tax at two and sixpence 
in the pound, or perhaps even a higher rate, on a much larger 
sum than £1,250 (for even with the relief granted by the 
second Finance Act of 1914 the two preceding years have to 
be brought into the average), but he has also to pay Super 
Tax on the basis of an assumed or “statutory” income of 
£6,000! When he has done this, there will be precious little, 
if anything, left of his reduced income of £1,250. In fact, it 
may well pay him to go out of business to escape the tar! 
The only way to remedy this grave injustice, which cannot 
be to the advantage of the State, is to make the Super Tax 
payable on actual, not on purely fictitious, income. I say 
“fictitious” because not only is the £6,000 not his real income 
in the case I have put for the year in question, but the tax- 
payer may not even have been a member of the firm during 
the years when the profits upon which his “statutory” 
income is based were earned. If this injustice were removed 
I am satisfied that no one would at the present crisis grudge 
paying such rate of Super Tax on his actual income as the 
Government thinks just and equitable.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. W. Pars. 





INSURANCE AGAINST AIR RAIDS. 


(To rus Eprror or tus “Srecraron.”’) 


Srr,—The third plan which you suggest in your issue of the 
19th inst. with regard to meeting possible losses arising 
through an air raid on London, by the Government endorsing 
every policy of insurance with a war clause, prompts me to 
offer a suggestion which occurred to me in the early days of 
visitation by Zeppelins. It is manifestly unfair that the 
burden of loss should fall on those whose residences or 
business premises lie within danger areas, and, as the view 
is generally accepted among lawyers that a tenant who is 
under covenant to surrender his premises at the end of the 
term in good condition is liable to make good all damage 
however occasioned, it is specially unfair that the tenant has 
to bear all, and the landlord none, of the loss. Obviously 
therefore the State, and therefore the community at large, 
including those who take their rest undisturbed by the 
possibility of attack, should bear their share of the burden. 
My suggestion is that all insurances against fire, whether of 
premises, goods, stocks, crops, &c., &c., should have added to 
the premium an additional one shilling per hundred pounds 
insured, and that no insurance policy or renewal receipt should 
be issued without payment of that addition for a period of 
twelve months as from some future date, say lst prox. To 
meet the case of septennial policies, let the extra premium be 
paid on one year’s insurance, and, to check any attempts 
at evasion, let the insurers deduct five shillings per hundred 
pounds before paying any claim to an insured person who has 
omitted to pay his additional premiums. The Government 
has enough to do at present, so the collection of the additional 
premium should not be thrown on it; but there is no reason 
why the insurers should not do all that is necessary, and the 
retention of ten per cent. of the amount collected sounds 
like a reasonable remuneration for their trouble. The business 
of insurance is conducted in this country by corporations 
and bodies of such high standing that there is no fear of 
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their failing to carry out their share of the work with energy 
and probity, and it would not be too much to ask them to 
account and pay over at the end of every third month ail 
moneys collected. In this way the burden will be widely 
spread, and those in our Midland and Western areas will bear 
their due share, each in proportion to the amount he has at 
stake. It may be said that ground landlords will not be 
touched, but they will as regards their residences and effects 
and such properties as they themselves insure. Moreover, the 
burden is one which should fall on those who actually use 
and enjoy insured property throughout the land. Thus the 
State will become possessed of a large sum which should be 
more than sufficient to provide the necessary indemnity 
against loss. Please pardon me if my scheme is sketchy, but 
it may contain elements which heads wiser than mine can 
elaborate into a practical and useful proposition.—I am, Sir, 
&., IGNoTUS. 





QUAKERISM AND THIS WAR. 
[To tux Eprror or Tae “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—The letter signed “ X. X. X.” in your last issue is so 
good that one feels sorry that the writer did not let us know 
who it was who could write so wisely and kindly. I have, as 
a Friend, to thank him for describing our attitude so truth- 
fully, and for his quite too indulgent estimate of us. 

All this makes his criticism cut deeper. It amounts to this: 
that we Friends are, without giving warlike assistance our- 
selves, allowing our homes and our liberties to be protected 
by the lives of others, and that this cannot be a comfortable 
position for us. It is not; and we are endeavouring to meet 
the claims of the State in ways specified below, and in many 
others, and so to do our part. The nation at war has dis- 
covered that it has need of many others besides fighting men, 
and here there is room for our service. May I plead also 
that most Friends did not become patriots suddenly last 
August? National service has been the abiding enthusiasm of 
their whole lives; and if in war time our principles unavoid- 
ably lessen for us, compared with others, the danger and the 
sacrifice of the moment, which I am obliged to admit, I trust 
that our future will continue the record of the past, and that 
in dull and quiet years of peace we may be found not un- 
profitable servants. I further believe that in the midst of an 
attack of the mental disease of war, the nation would do badly 
without a quiet corner of its brain where still rules the mind 
of peace. If we cannot make war, it will be ours to help to 
make peace, and if we only accelerate it by a single day we 
shall have saved our country three millions of money and a 
few thousand lives. If our influence tells at all towards a 
stable settlement of Europe, we may help to save the next 
generation a war or a series of wars. Our position is certainly 
difficult, for our ideals are out of joint with some pressing 
immediate facts; but it is not so difficult as that of those 
numerous Christians, of whom “ X. X. X.” is one, who try to 
harmonize all this with Christ. That subject is too long for 
this letter, though very tempting, and I can only say that 
Friends rely for their guidance on their experience of the Christ 
within, whose living voice, essentially akin to the Spirit of 
the historic Jesus, they habitually try to follow. Texts are 
only confirmatory of this. 

“X. X. X.” asks us what would happen if our numbers 
were so great as to exercise a decisive influence. My reply is 
plain. If our numbers had been so great as that there would 
have been no war. The diplomatic jealousies, the rival 
Alliances, the broken Treaty of Algeciras, our support of 
France in the plunder of Morocco, our acquiescence in 
Russia’s destruction of a small nation in Persia, all the 
maxims of our foreign policy, would have been different. 
The number of young Friends who have enlisted in the forces 
was reported to the Yearly Meeting as one hundred and 
seventy-three (with forty-two more in the R.A.M.C.)—not two 
hundred and fifty as given by H. M. Wallis. Nor does he 
make any reference tothe War Victims’ Service, which brings 
up the total to three hundred and fifty, nor to the extensive 
work among aliens in the internment camps, and among 
their (mostly English) wives left behind. These agencies 
are wholly unable to cope with the stream of offers of 
service, and a larger official organization is in theair. No one 
bas ever described these young men, or those who have 
enlisted, as “giddy youths carried away by a desire for 
publicity and martial glory”; all I said was that they were 








too young to be disowned for enlisting. By way of contrast 
with F. Ransom’s account of the views held at the small 
meeting at Hitchin, in Manchester and the neighbourhood, 
where there are five hundred and eighty-four Friends, I only 
know of three members who have enlisted in the forces, and 
two others in the R.A.M.C. Altogether, over the whole 
country ten per cent. of the number who would have enlisted 
on the average of the general population have enlisted. This 
may fairly represent the proportion of Friends who believe in 
joining in this war, and make it an exception among wars. 
This is of course guesswork, but it is based on the only avail- 
able datum. The letter alluded to by H. M. Wallis is not 
relevant; I could have signed it myself, with some demur 
as to one phrase; but I shared the responsibility of sending 
another from the Society’s Peace Committee. Is the Peace 
Committee therefore “unsound” on peace? I hope I have 
endeavoured to write, not for victory in argument, but ina 
spirit of co-operation with other Christian men who, like 
myself, need more light in these dark times.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Dalton Hall, Manchester. Joun W. GRAHAM. 

(To what Mr. Graham says as to the Friends we take no 
exception whatever. From his standpoint it is sound and 
reasonable. We must, however, make the strongest possible 
protest against his arrogant and ignorant arraignment of our 
foreign policy. ‘There was no broken Treaty of Algeciras. 
What he calls supporting France in the plunder of Morocco 
is an unworthy insinuation against our ally. France was 
perfectly justified in putting down native misrule in Morocco. 
Our policy in Persia was wholly justifiable. Mr. Grabam is 
apparently one of those men who think that it is always 
safe to slander their own country. Any acrid gossip on 
foreign affairs picked up from the ill-informed grumblings of 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald or the egoistical patter of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw is regarded as Gospel truth. Any story which 
reflects on the honour or good faith of Britain carries a pass- 
port which commands for it the immediate confidence and 
belief of a certain section of our pietists. Thank Heaven, 
there are still some young Friends who will answer all this 
sophistry with a plain “ Give me a rifle,” and some old Friends 
who can dare to applaud them.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





[To rue Epiror oy tue “ Srecrator,” J 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ X. X. X.” fails to understand, 
I am afraid, the Quaker attitude towards war by reason of a 
lack of knowledge of the history of our Society. To bear 
arms or to engage in military service cannot be reconciled, we 
believe, with the teaching of Christ, and since 1660 we have 
proclaimed this belief to the world. We do not classify wars; 
our controversy is with war itself. We regard the means as 
sinful, and therefore abstain, regardless of consequences. 
The Society has been tested many times upon this question, 
and has evidenced again and again that it is the man defence- 
less outwardly who is alone safe. In the Irish Rebellion of 
1798, the Quakers, without arms, at the mercy of loyalist and 
rebel alike, trusting in God alone, passed unscathed through 
that terrible war, not one being lost. The war of 1798 wasa 
fiery ordeal for the Quaker belief, when we consider the 
character of it, as to which we get aclear idea from a letter 
written by the Hon. William Wellesley-Pole to the Marquis 
Wellesley, brother of the Duke of Wellington. Writing at 
the time, he said :— 

“In this horrible rebellion the King’s troops never gave quarter 
to the rebels: hundreds and thousands of wretches were butchered 
while unarmed on their knees begging mercy, and it is difficult to 
say whether soldiers, Yeomen, or Militia-men took most delight in 
this bloody work. Numbers of innocent persons were also put to 
death. In the action I was concerned in the rebels in their flight 
took shelter in the houses of the country as they found them, and 
the soldiers (with scarcely any exception) followed the wretches 
and killed every man in the houses they went into—frequently 
the man of the house, who had taken no part in the dispute. . 
The number of the rebels and inhabitants killed by these means 
is, by the lowest calculation, computed at twenty-three thousand, 
and Lord Cornwallis wisely and justly felt that if he suffered 
the war to go on it could only end in the depopulation of the 
country.” 

It would be matter for wonderment indeed, not that we held 
fast to our peace testimony in this twentieth century, but that 
we should have abandoned it after so many } roofs of Divine 
protection afforded us. Allow me to concluce with a recent 
striking tribute to the truth of our belief on this question. 
A member of our Society, now a civilian prisoner of war at 
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the great camp at Ruhleben, writing to relatives in England 
on April 30th, says: “I informed the authorities that I am a 
Friend, and it had a beneficial effect for me.” We are a feeble 
folk as to numbers, yet our peace testimony is not unknown in 
military-ridden Germany; founded upon love, it carries every- 
where; it knows not nationality, but is universal, and ever 
finds a response in the hearts of all mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., 
CHARLES Epwarps GREGORY. 
27 Northwick Road, Evesham. 





CHATTER ABOUT PEACE. 

[To tue Epiror or tux “Srzcraror.’’] 
Srr,—The admirable advice which you give in last week’s 
Spectator brings to my mind the translation of a remarkable’ 
appeal from German Socialists at Rotterdam which appears 
on p. 323 of the Annual Register, 1914, and does not seem to 
have been at all widely known in this country. Here are the 
words :— 

“No matter how long the campaign and the sacrifices it may 
entail, we know that the true and lasting interests of the toilers 
and wage-earners in Germany can only be served by the victory 
of the Allied armies. The Kaiser, having ruined innocent and 
deceived Belgium, is now despoiling and drenching France with 
the blood of his victims. It must therefore bo plain to all honest 
men, without distinction of race or creed or party, that there can 
be no settlement of the existing disruptions, no lasting peace or 
security for the rights of man, no protection of democracy from 
brigandage and death until the Imperial domination of Prussia 
within Germany is crushed, disarmed, and swept away for ever. 
Then, and then only, will Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, Saxony, and 
Hanover be rescued and Poland liberated from the grip of a 
monarch who by his conduct has forfeited the allegiance of his 
subjects; and by his boasted defiance of ali international treaties 
and conventions, has embarked upon a careor of crime unparalleled 


in ancient or modern history.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp ATKIN. 


Newhaw, Addlestone, Surrey. 





THE GERMAN PEOPLE AND THE WAR. 
(To rae Eprror or tae “Srrecraror.”’] 
Srr,—In view of the various opinions held as to the respon- 
sibility of the German people for the ruthless policy of their 
Government, the following quotation from Principal George 
Adam Smith’s Exposition of Isaiah is interesting :-— 


“To Isaiah a nation’s politics are not arbitrary; they are not 
dependent on the will of Kings or the management of parties. 
They are the natural outcome of the nation’s character. What 
the people are, that will their politics be. If you wish to reform 
the politics, you must first regenerate the people; and it is no use 
to inveigh against a senseless policy like this Egyptian one, unless 
you go farther and expose the national temper which has made 
it possible. A people’s own morals have greater influence on 
their destinies than their despots or legislators, Statesmen are 
what the State makes them. No Government will attempt a 
policy for which the nation behind it has not a conscience; and 
for the greater number of errors committed by their rulers, the 
blame must be laid on the people’s own want of character or 
intelligence.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Manse, Ascog, Isle of Bute. 


WILLIAM WINTER. 





MR. OLIVER ON COMPULSION. 
[To tas Epiror or tax “ Spscrator.”’] 
Srr,—In bis new work, Ordeal by Battle, the author, Mr. F. 8. 
Oliver, a well-known advocate of conscription, makes the 
following statement :— 

“ Beyond the question whether the system of recruiting which 
has been employed during the present war can correctly be 
described as ‘ voluntary,’ there is the further question whether the 
system which is in use in ordinary times, and which produces 
some 35,000 men per annum, can be so described. .. . These young 
fellows with empty bellies, and no very obvious way of filling 
them, except by violence—these lads with gloom at their hearts, 
in many cases with a burden of shame weighing on them at having 
come into such a forlorn pass—in nine cases out of ten enlistment 
faves them; perhaps in even more than that... this is the com- 
pulsion of hunger and misery.” 

I shall deem it a favour if you will allow me, as an ex-soldier 
and as one who for over seven years had the privilege of 
serving in the ranke of the 15th The King’s Hussars, to point 
out the absurdity of such a statement—not only is it absurd, 
but it is insulting to the rank-and-file of the Regular Army. 
Speaking from personal experience, I can safely say that the 
man who enlisted, previous to the war, because he was hungry 
or because he was bearing a “burden of shame” was the 
exception rather than the rule. Asa matter of fact, most of 
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these men joined the Army out of a love of soldiering, of 

adventure, and of a freedom from responsibility, Surely 

there are better means of advocating conscription than by 

hurling insults at the heroes of Mons, the Marne, and the 

Aisne.—I am, Sir, &c., Hrepury F. Bas. 
Clun House, Surrey Street, W.C. 





THE ITALIAN BLUE CROSS. 
[To tux Eprror or tue “Srecrator,.”’] 

Srr,—The Spectator has ever been a consistent friend of Italy, 
while the love and care of animals has always found eloquent 
advocacy in its columns. I am therefore convinced that in 
the very large circle of readers who echo and support its views 
afew may be found who, notwithstanding the constant and 
urgent appeals to their benevolence from home and from 
abroad at the present time, may be disposed to extend their 
practical sympathy to the Italian Blue Cross, which is now 
for the first time being organized here to succour the mules 
and horses wounded or disabled in war. The Italian Blue 
Cross, under the presidency of Conte Felice Scheibler, will 
be managed by an Italian Committee, but has the approval 
and support of the Minister of War, who has undertaken to 
provide forage and accord other facilities. The expenses, 
however, will fall mainly on private initiative, as is, I believe, 
the case in other countries. It is open to the friends of Italy, 
who has already a heavy burden of expenditure to bear, to 
assist in this beneficent work, and I do not doubt that many 
of my countrymen will be ready to respond to the modest 
appeal which I make to them for such evidence of their good- 
will and humanity. I shall be very grateful if you will 
contribute to the cause by giving publicity to this letter, 
inviting contributions to be sent to the British Embassy at 
Rome.—lI am, Sir, &c., RENNELL Ropp. 


British Embassy, Rome. 





A MESSAGE FROM SOUTH AFRICA, 
[To tux Epiror or tax “ Srectator.”") 

Srz,—I received this morning a letter from a young Captain 
in the Cape Mounted Rifles who has been fighting for months 
in South-West Africa. Perhaps we at home hardly realize 
the hardships of that campaign. Our men are marching 
through miles and miles of waterless desert; they have fierce 
battles from time totime; food is scarce; and when they are 
thirsty and reach one of the raro water-holes they find it 
polluted with dead bodies and carbolic acid. On such a march 
the graves are many, and on some of them these words are 
written: “ Tell England, you that pass, that we lie content.” 
Captain C. adds simply: “I don’t suppose many English will 
ever see them,” so, for the honour of these dear dead men, I 
send their message to the readers of the Spectator.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Emma C, BARBER, 


The Leys School, Cambridge. 





THE INDUSTRIAL RESERVE, 
(To rae Eprror or tax “Spsecrator.”] 
S1r,—We feel we must express our gratitude to you for the 
extremely valuable article about the work of the Industrial 
Reserve which appeared in your issue of June 12th. Such 
articles are of great benefit to the Reserve, as without pub- 
licity and the help of the newspapers such an association as 
ours is severely handicapped. Asa concrete example of the 
good your article has done you will, we feel sure, be greatly 
interested to hear that, thanks to your reference to the fact 
that £150 was required to bring the workshops at King’s 
College up to date for the benefit of their proposed vacation 
classes of instruction in munitions work, we have this week 
received a cheque for the whole amount from a generous lady 
living in the Midlands. We have also received smaller sums, 
which are being held over to see if more money is required. 
Please again allow us to thank you for the help you have 
given us, and we hope, through us, the country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. Bence-Jones, Chief of Staff. 
227 Strand, W.C. 





FAVOURITE HOURS. 
[To rae Eprron or tae “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your article on “ Favourite Hours” in the Spectator 
of June 19th you speak of Jowett, who thought old age the 
happiest time of life, and you say : “ We should doubt whether 
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any other man ever agreed with him.” The late Dr. Paton, 
of Nottingham, happened to be a visitor at our house on his 
seventy-fourth birthday, and, in answer to congratulations, 
he said: “People sometimes ask which is the happiest time 
of life. I think I should say it is when one is seventy-four.” 
His beautiful, beaming face, remembered so well by his 
friends, verified his words.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Mary H, L. Buntina. 


[To ras Eprron or tux “Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The writer of the charming paper on this subject in 
the Spectator of June 19th does not mention the story (is it 
too hackneyed for repetition?) that, in the course of a dis- 
eussion by a party of Oxford dons of their “ favourite hours” 
of sleep, one of the most dignified of their number gave it as 
his opinion that the after-breakfast nap was the pleasantest of 
the day. Most people would probably confess that the hours 
to which they look forward most eagerly are those of recrea- 
tion. A friend of mine told me that once during a game of 
golf his fellow-player—a man of intellectual distinction, and 
usvally very taciturn and reserved—remarked te him ecstati- 
cally, “These are the happiest hours of my life”; adding 
hastily, “ Don’t tell my wife that I said so.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
oO. L. D. 





SOME JARVEY STORIES. 
[To rms Epitorn or tes “Sprscratonr.’’] 

Srr,—Your interesting review of Mr. Alexis Roche’s book in 
last week’s Spectator tempts me to offer you a few anecdotes 
of the Dublin “jarvey.” A great many years ago the Dublin 
municipal authority fixed the jarvey’s fare for a “set-down” 
at sixpence for any distance within the city boundaries, the 
city being an irregular oval about two miles long by a little 
over a mile broad. “ Jarvey” did not like this, but submitted 
in the hope that more “ fares” would take short “set-downs” 
than long ones and so the average would be made good ; but if 
any passenger tendered a sixpence he (or she) was liable to be 
taunted. An old lady whom I knew once took a car to a 
bridge over the Grand Canal, which is the southern boundary 
of Dublin. The jarvey, on receiving the sixpence, held it 
out in his palm and said: “Well! God be wid the times 
when the quality lived in houses. It’s on the brudges 
they do be mostly living nowadays.” A stingy passenger 
once took a jarvey nearly the whole length of the city 
and got set down at the South Dublin Union Workhouse. 
The jarvey spat on the sixpence and asked: “ Was yer honour 
going inside to stop?” “No!” was the indignant reply. 
“ Because if you war, I'd have let you off that much,” quoth 
Jarvey sarcastically. But Jarvey does not always win the 
duel. The last Marquis of Drogheda once had occasion to 
take a car from King’s Bridge Station to the Kildare Street 
Club—a good deal more than half the longer diameter of the 
city. The land agitation of 1880 was then at its height, and 
the Marquis was one of the landlord leaders. Jarvey recog- 
nized him, and began (as jarveys are apt to do) to talk on the 
news of the day. “Now, my Lord, wouldn’t any one think 
that the Government valuation was enough rint for any poor 
man to pay?” The Marquis did not argue, but on arriving 
at the club handed Jarvey the regulation sixpence. “Oh, 
beggin’ your Lordship’s pardon, what’s that, my Lord?” 
“ Government valuation, my friend—Government valuation !” 
—I am, Sir, &., A Dusurn Citizen. 





LONGS AND SHORTS. 
(To ram Eprrom or tas “Srzcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In such times, articles like that on “ Longs and Shorts ” 
are a real refreshment to the mind. May I remind your 
readers of a passage in Boswell’s Johnson which may be con- 
sidered a locus classicus in this connexion? “ Talking of the 
comedy of the Rehearsal, he said, ‘It has not wit enough to 
keep it sweet.’ This was easy ;—he therefore caught himself, 
and pronounced a more rotund sentence: ‘It has not vitality 
enough to preserve it from putrefaction.’” It would be easy 
to multiply examples from the same source. When ready to 
start for the theatre in coloured “cloaths” he learnt that, 
owing to Court mourning, every one would wear black, where- 
upon he hastened to change his attire, remarking : “I would 
not for ten pounds have seemed so retrograde to any general 
observance.” Even more delightful is the retort of Huggins 
(quoted by Boswell) in a dispute as to Ariosto, when he 








dismissed an ill-instructed opponent by answering with 
violence : “I will no longer militate against his nescience.” 

A man of business lately suggested to me that certain 
matters should be left to be regulated “as eventualities might 
emerge.” In a report of a football match the fact that the 
first half was opened with a huge kick was thus chronicled: 
“Smith inaugurated the initial moiety with a mammoth kick,” 
In the parish churches of Scotland there is a distinctive type 
of flamboyant oratory. A member who has died during the 
week is said to have passed through “the dread portals of 
mortality.” A minister in an out-of-the-way parish startled 
at leastone of his hearers not long ago by opening a prayer 
thus: “Oh Thou that pentest the peetals of the polyanthus 
purrple!” 

Is it too late to add one to your store of mixed metaphors ? 
Some thirty years ago I came across a mission report which 
invited its readers to come and “blow the Gospel trumpet, 
which Paul planted and Apollos watered ”!—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. 


[To Tez Epiton oy tas “ Sprcrator.”] 
Srr,—In case you are inclined to publish another example of 
the above, I think the following specimen of clerical verbosity 
beats any yet printed: “An enemy hath done this ”—* The 
landholder here surmises that effects so deleterious to his 
crops could not have been wrought otherwise than by hostile 
agency.”—I am, Sir, &c., G. SEARLE. 





UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 
[To tae Epiror or tugs “Srrctator.””] 

S1r,—In looking this week through Macaulay’s Hislory of 
England I came across the subjoined passage relating to the 
tract or pamphlet issued by Lord Somers in the time of 
William III. on the subject of a Standing Army. It struck 
me as having some bearing upon our own times. Happily our 
shores are safe up to the present, but the immunity from 
invasion which they enjoy is due, of course, to the Navy. 
Assuming that through any untoward circumstances our 
Grand Fleet were withdrawn from the North Sea and 
advantage taken by the enemy to effect a landing in force with, 
we may assume, his own corps d’élite, would not our less trained 
troops be placed at a great disadvantage? Their valour is of 
course undoubted, and happily their training improves day by 
day ; but when we consider how willingly the Kaiser would 
sacrifice thousands of his own best and bravest to gain even a 
temporary footing upon our shores and work havoc as far 
as he could reach, should not such be an additional argument 
in favour of systematic popular training for war, as well as 
cause for unmitigated thankfulness that we have been allowed 
such period of preparation as that which we have been 
privileged hitherto to enjoy P—I am, Sir, &c., W. §. 


“The same lesson Somers drew from the history of Rome; and 
every scholar who really understands that history will admit that 
he was in the right. The finest militia that ever existed was 
probably that of Italy in the third century before Christ. It 
might have been thought that seven or eight hundred thousand 
fighting men, who assuredly wanted neither natural courage nor 
public spirit, would have been able to protect their own hearths 
and altars against an invader. An invader came, bringing with 
him an army small and exhausted by a march over the snows of 
the Alps, but familiar with battles and sieges. At the head of 
this army he traversed the peninsula to and fro, gained a succes- 
sion of victories against immense numerical odds, slaughtered the 
hardy youth of Latium like sheep, by tens of thousands, encamped 
under the walls of Rome, continued during sixteen years to 
maintain himself in a hostile country, and was never dislodged 
till he had by a cruel discipline gradually taught his adversaries 
how to resist him. It was idle to repeat the names of great 
battles won, in middle ages, by men who did not make war their 
chief calling; those battles proved only that one militia might 
beat another, and not that a militia could beat a regular army. 
As idle was it to declaim about the camp of Tilbury. We had 
indeed reason to be proud of the spirit which all classes of 
Englishmen, gentlemen and yeomen, peasants and burgesses, had 
so signally displayed in the great crisis of 1588. But we had 
also reason to be thankful that, with all their spirit, they 
were not brought face to face with the Spanish battalions. 
Somevs related an anecdote, well worthy to be remembered, which 
had been preserved by tradition in the noble house of De Vere. 
One of the most illustrious men of that house, a captain who had 
acquired much experience and much fame in the Netherlands, had, 
in the crisis of peril, been summoned back to England by 
Elizabeth, and rode with her through the endless ranks of 
shouting pikemen. She asked what he thought of the army. 
‘It is,’ he said, ‘a brave army.’ There was something in his tono 
or manner which showed that he meant more than his words 
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expressed. The Queen insisted on his speaking out. ‘Madam,’ 
he said, ‘Your Grace’s army is brave indeed. I have not in the 
world the name of a coward; and yet I am the greatest coward 
here. ll these fine fellows are praying that the enemy may land, 
and that there may bo a battle ; and l? who know that enemy well, 
cannot think of such a battle without dismay.’ De Vere was 
doubtless in the right. The Duke of Parma, indeed, would not 
have subjected our country; but if is by no means improbable 
that, if he had effected a landing, the island would have been the 
theatre of a war greatly resembling that which Hannibal waged 
in Italy, and that the invaders would not have been driven out 
till many cities had been sacked, till many counties had been 
wasted, and till multitudes of our stout-hearted rustics and 
artisans had perished im the carnage of days not less terrible than 
those of Thrasymene and Cannae.”—Macaulay’s History of 
England, chap. xxiii. 





“SORS COWPERIANA.” 
[To raz Epiron ov rus “Sprrcrator.”] 
Srr,—It seems a long way from the literature of the war to 
the minor poems of William Cowper. His “Heroism” con- 
tains a passage that might have been written yesterday about 
Germany and Belgium :— 
“ Fast by the stream that bounds your just domain, 
And tells you where ye have a right to reign, 
A nation dwells, not envious of your throne, 
Studious of peace, their neighbours’ and their own. 
Ill-fated race! how deeply must they rue 
Their only crime, vicinity to you! 
The trumpet sounds, your legions swarm abroad, 
'Phrough the ripe harvest lies their destined road, 
At every step beneath their feet they tread 
The life of multitudes, a nation’s bread ! 
Earth seems a garden in its loveliest dress 
Before them, and behind a wilderness ; 
Famine, and Pestilence her first-born son, 
Attend to finish what the sword begun ; 
And echoing praises such as fiends might earn, 
And folly pays, resound at your return. 
A calm succeeds ;—but Plenty, with her train 
Of heartfelt joys, succeeds not soon again, 
And years of pining indigence must show 
What scourges are the gods that rule below.” 
Let us trust that the closing verses of the poem are equally 
applicable :— 
“ Oh place me in some heaven-protected isle, 
Where peace and equity and freedom smile, 
Where no volcano pours his fiery flood, 
No crested warrior dips his plume in blood, 
Where power secures what industry bas won, 
Where to succeed is not to be undone, 
A Jand that distant tyrants hate in vain, 
In Britain’s isle, beneath a George’s reign.” 
It is curious to note that in “The Winter Evening” the 
eontents of the poet’s newspaper, the “folio of four pages,” 
include “Aethereal journeys, submarine exploits.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., We Me 





A QUOTATION FROM MILTON. 
[To tae Eprror oF tHe “Srecrator.”"} 
Srr,—You have published some quotations of interest at the 
present time. The following extract from Michael's reflections 
after the vision of war in Milton’s Paradise Lost, Book XI., 
may be worth quoting.—I am, Sir, &c., L. 


“Such were these giants, men of high renown; 
For in those days might only shall be admired, 
And valour and heroic virtue call’d : 

To overcome in battle, and subdue 

Nations, and bring home spoils with infinite 
Man-slaughter, shall be held the highest pitch 
Of human glory.” 





“MON SOLDAT.” 
(To ram Epitom or tax “ Srecraror.”] 
Str,—May I bring to your notice a newly formed association 
for dealing, on the French side of the Channel, with the case 
of the “lonely soldier,” whether French, British, or Belgian ? 
“Mon Soldat,” as the organization has been christened, places 
those who are willing to give the sympathetic help of a fort- 
nightly letter in communication with some soldier to whom 
the feeling of the friendly hand thus outstretched is found to 
be of real assistance and value. The appreciation shown in 
the men’s letters speaks for itself; and their simple accounts 
of daily incidents, their hopes and fears, and the little touches 
that bring home the realities of war to those who have never 
been exposed to them make the correspondence fully worth 
the small trouble it involves. If so disposed, the correspondent 
ean send his or her soldier an occasional parcel or money 





order for the purchase of small luxuries, but no regular sub- 
scription to the association is required. Among the thousands 
of English men and women for whom France is more than 
merely a foreign country there must be many who would 
readily help her noble soldier sons in this manner, and to these 
the prospect of composing an occasional letter in French will 
not, I hope, prove an insurmountable barrier. “ Mon Soldat,” 
which is under the patronage of the French Minister of War, 
has offices at 8 Avenue Velasquez, Paris, where all communica- 
tions should be addressed, but I will readily answer, as far as 
I can, any inquiries that may reach me on the subject.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Rorvert W. Dana. 
15 Cranley Place, S.W. 





“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN.” 
[To tux Eprror or tux “ Srecrartor.” | 
Srr,—Can you possibly find room in your paper for the 
following suggestion? The war is now ten months old, and 
throughout the length and breadth of England “ the cry of 
the children,” orphaned of one or both parents, is heard. On 
the other hand, there are thousands of childless homes, rich in 
everything except child life. Why should not married people 
(yes, and unmarried ones too) fill the blank in their empty and 
often objectless lives, and remove the heartaching feeling of 
“not being necessary to any one”? Adoption is, I know, a 
many-sided subject, but, whatever the pros and cons may be, 
in this case it could only be a form of mercy which “ blesses 
him that gives and him that takes.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. E. S. B. 





BISHOP HARTZELL’S LETTER, 
[To tax Eprrom or tus “ Srectraton.”’} 
S1r,—Bishop Hartzell’s letter in a recent issue of the 
Spectator leads me to join my protest to his against the 
insinuation that his colleagues in Kast Africa are using forced 
labour. That is undoubtedly a foul slander. At the same 
time, will the worthy Bishop deny that labour used on the 
mission industrial farms is recruited under conditions which 
render it not “forced,” but obtained under irresistible moral 
suasion P—I am, Sir, &c., Marrianp A. RAyNEs, 
113 East Twenty-cighth Street, New York, June 9th. 





THE FACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 
(To tax Epiton or tus “Srectator.”’} 


Sir,—The Committee of the Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund 
have had a very difficult decision te make with regard to their 
work during this summer. On one side, never were holidays more 
needed by the poorer class of workers ; on the other, never was it so 
difficult to find safe accommodation and people willing to receive 
them or girls willing to leave their homes. Yot we all know there 
comes a time when a holiday becomes not a matter of choice but 
of necessity—a matter of health and not pleasure. We have 
decided therefore to send away only those whose health makes a 
change desirable, as indeed we have been doing since September 
last, as far as funds permitted. 

The Committee now appeal urgently for help. The cost per 
head for holidays is nearly double, as no reduction can be made 
in fares for the present by the railway companies, and the charge 
for board and lodging is necessarily greater. Also we feel very 
strongly that we should not spend more than we have in hand this 
year. In the past we have trusted the generosity of the holiday- 
making public to refund the overdraft we have annually incurred. 
Subscriptions and donations will be thankfully received by the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mrs. Arthur Rendel, or the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Paget, 75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. Cheques and postal 
orders should be made payable to “Mary Canney,” and crossed 
“ London County and Westminster Bank, Holborn Circus Branch.” 
—We are, Sir, &&., 

Henry Scorr Hoiztanp, D.D.; Franx Luiorp; 
Norrotk; Rozsert F, Horton; J. H. Herrz, 
Chief Rabbi; Lovuiss Creicuton; Mary §&r. 
Hevier; H. LL, Srepnyzy; Hoserr M, 
SouTHWARK. 

75 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To rue Epiror oy tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—I see in the Spectator of May 29th that you give the name 
of Contr’ammiraglio Enrico Miilo as that of our Minister of 
Marine. Contr’ammiraglio Enrico Millo was succeeded in that 
post on August 13th, 1914, by Vice Ammiraglio Leone Viale, who 
still holds it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vitroris Beatrice NOTARBARTOLO, 
18 Via Giusti, Firenze, Italy. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the wriler’s name or iniliale, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
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“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the case of “Lelters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view 
is considered of euficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon, Secretary: 


Heap Orricss: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 
(1) To encourage recruits for the Regular and Territorial Army. 
(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the ranks, or 
otherwise disqualified for service, to drill and learn the elements 
of musketry in their spare time. 
(3) To co-ordinate all existing organizations with similar objects 
and to promote uniformity in their rules and regulations. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
ts the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








THE “SPECTATOR” HOME GUARDS FUND. 
Sugnscriptions for this Fund should be sent to the 
Spectator Office, or direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co., 
Goslings’ Branch, 19 Fleet Street, London, E.C. Cheques 
should be made payable to the “ Spectator Home Guards 
Fund,” and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Goslings’ Branch.” 
Cheques sent direct to Messrs. Barclay and Co. should be 
crossed “ Spectator Home Guards Account.” All cheques 
received will be acknowledged in our columns. 


i a. @ 
Previovusty ACKNOWLEDGED ... eee + 3,133 7 O 
eg en son ae aie ove aa 010 6 





£3,133 17 6 


POKTRY. 
—- > 
THE ENGLISH GRAVES. 


Tur rains of yesterday are flown, 
And light is on the farthest hills. 
The homeliest rough grass by the stone 
With radiance thrills; 


And the wet bank above the ditch, 
Trailing its thorny bramble, shows 
Soft apparitions, clustered rich, 
Of the pure primrose. 


The shining stillness breathes, vibrates 
From simple earth to lonely sky, 
A hinted wonder that awaits 
The heart’s reply. 


O lovely life! the chaffinch sings 
High on the hazel, near and clear. 
Sharp to the heart’s blood sweetness springs 
In the morning here. 


But my heart goes with the young cloud 
That voyages the April light 
Southward, across the beaches loud 
And cliffs of white 


To fields of France, far fields that spread 
Beyond the tumbling of the waves, 
And touches as with shadowy tread 
The English graves. 


There too is Earth that never weeps, 
The unrepining Earth, that holds 
The secret of a thousand sleeps 
And there unfolds 


Flowers of sweet ignorance on the slope 
Where strong arms dropped and blood choked breath, 
Earth that forgets all things but hope 
And smiles on death... 
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They poured their spirits out in pride, 
They throbbed away the price of years; 
Now that dear ground is glorified 
With dreams, with tears, 


A flower there is sown, to bud 
And bloom beyond our loss and smart, 
Noble France, at its root is blood 
From England's heart. 
LAURENCE Srvrow, 





THE LAND OF THE BRAVE AND THE FREE, 
(By OnE oF THE LATTER.) 
Op England glories in her Volunteers ;— 
Tis splendid! Let the other fellow go, 
While Z remain—a prey to poignant fears 
Lest he should suffer harm. He’s dead? Ah, woe, 
Resignedly I check the rising sob, 
Then hurry out to try and get his job. 


9” 


“ National Service?” Would you have us slaves P 
Free I was born and free my friend shall die. 
It is because he likes it that he braves 
Thirst, hunger, cold, fatigue, and agony. 
And if he die, what matter? I foresee 
Another England bred from men like ME. 
= wv 8, 





BOOKS. 
——— 
THE MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 

Dr. HeapiAmM has published the lectures which he gave last 
year in Melbourne on the Moorhouse foundation, and his 
reputation for sound learning and open-mindedness, no less 
than the interest of the question discussed, will ensure his book 
a wide public. Perhaps the choice of subject hardly shows his 
distinctive qualities at their best. To discuss the New Testa- 
ment miracles satisfactorily requires the trained faculties of 
a philosopher, a man of science, and a Biblical critic; and 
Dr. Headlam, as befits a Professor of Dogmatic Theology, 
is in habit of mind positive and dogmatic; his statements 
are apt to be trenchant, and in handling an opponent this 
trenchancy sometimes degenerates intotruculence. But there 
had not been for some time a treatise upon miracles from the 
orthodox point of view, and in face of the many recent attacks 
it was right that the arguments should be restated. 

The first three lectures, which take up half the book, are 
devoted to a history and criticism of the case against miracles. 
We imagine that most readers who are not materialists will 
assent to the majority of Dr. Headlam’s arguments, though 
without necessarily modifying their opinion about the unhis- 
torical character of certain alleged miracles. If, for example, 
miracles are defined, following Aquinas, as “events which 
happen by Divine power beyond the order commonly 
observed in Nature,” and not as “contrary fo the order 
of Nature,” there is no reason for denying their a 
priort possibility. But such a definition would not con- 
strain one to believe a recorded miracle which contravened 
some ascertained law of physics. Again, we assent without 
difficulty to Dr. Headlam’s explanation of what is meant 
by the “uniformity of Nature”—namely, that “like causes 
produce like effects in like circumstances”; but this does 
not prepare us to admit the truth of a record which 
alleges the casual and unexplained introduction of an 
unlike cause producing an unlike effect. Dr. Headlam 
argues that it is not in the least certain that the sun will 
rise to-morrow. Some new cause may intervene. A genera- 
tion or two ago he would no doubt have urged that Joshua’s 
stopping of the sun presented no difficulty to reason, because 
the introduction of a new cause—namely, the Divine answer 
to Joshua’s prayer—producing the new effect of stoppage, 
satisfied the postulate of science that Nature is uniform. 
It is orthodox nowadays to interpret the passage as poetry, 
because we have a more intelligent idea of what the system of 
Nature really is, and we can form in consequence a better 
conception of the catastrophe that would have followed what 
is lightly spoken of as the introduction of a new cause. One 
other instance may be given of the possibility of assenting 


* The Miracles of the New Testament, By Arthur C, Headlam, London: 
John Murray. (6s, net.j 
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to Dr. Headlam’s argument without being brought any nearer 

to an admission of what he wants to prove. He compares 

the coming of Christianity to the first coming of life upon 

the planet and the first coming of self-conscious thought; and 

he urges that the two earlier crises were accompanied by 

forces and powers of which there had been no previous 
rience :— 

“ Broadly speaking, the claim of Christianity is much the same 

as this. It is that at a particuiar time in human history, a time 
for which preparation had been made, there occurred something 
of which there had been no experience; that there came a change 
in the aspects and powers and capacities of human nature, and 
that this change was accompanied by vertain events contrary to 
all ordinary human experience.” 
This analogy would certainly justify the belief in the occur- 
rence of remarkable events attending the birth of the 
Christian spirit, events which went far beyond all previous 
human experience; but would it justify the belief in events 
where already recognized causes did not produce their usual 
effects? The acceptance of the possibility that wonderful 
events marked the epoch of the Incarnation does not make it 
less necessary for the modern mind to scrutinize every miracle 
alleged; and to judge it according to what seems to be its 
spiritual value. 

In the second half of his treatise Dr. Headlam first examines 
the credibility of the Gospel narratives, giving a rapid sketch 
of the present position of the Synoptic problem, and the dates 
now generally assigned to the various sources, and then 
proceeds to show that miracles are freely recorded in all. 
He holds, and indeed it is now generally admitted, that the 
evidence for the miracles of healing is good evidence, and is 
corroborated by the claim of St. Paul, several times made in 
his Epistles, to similar powers. Dr. Headlam proceeds to 
argue that the difference between these and the other 
miracles—“ wonders,” as he calls them—is not one of 
evidence, but lies in the character of the event. This is 
not altogether so. In the first place, when our Lord Himself 
speaks of His miracles, it is only works of healing that He 
refers to. These are also the only miracles attributed to Him 
by St. Peter in his Epistle, as they are the only miracles said 
to have been wrought by the Apostles in His name. Moreover, 
it is expressly said by St. Mark that the commission given by our 
Lord to the Apostles was “ to preach, and to have power to heal 
sicknesses and to cast out devils.” The evidence, again, for 
works of healing is cumulative ; but the other recorded miracles 
do not fall into any single class, and it is always open to doubt, 
as we have no direct evidence from eyewitnesses, whether one 
or another may not rest upon misunderstanding. The opinion, 
for example, is very general to-day among orthodox people 
that the miracle of the cursing of the fig-tree may be only a 
variant of the parable. It is equally legitimate, though it is 
less popular, to suggest that the story of the feeding of the 
multitude in the wilderness is coloured by the similar story 
about Elisha in 2 Kings iv. 42. Even Dr. Headlam agrees 
that the stories of the five thousand and four thousand are 
doublets. No doubt critics of these narratives have not 
always been very happy in the suggestions they have put 
forward to account for the miraculous element, especially in 
the large part they have assigned to coincidence; and Dr. 
Headlam is justified in the ridicule he pours upon many 
of them; but, after all, it is no business of the critic to 
supply an origin for a narrative which, as it stands, 
he considers to be unhistorical. It is worth notice that the 
“wonders” for which there is best evidence in the text, such 
as the stilling of the tempest, are those which do not contra- 
vene natural law, and would not, even now, be considered 
beyond the power of prayer. The most unsatisfactory 
part of Dr. Headlam’s study of the evidence for the miracles 
is his treatment of those in St. John’s Gospel. He admits 
that the criticism of the Gospel is “in a transition state,” but 
he himself finds no difficulty about the miracles, because he 
accepts the authorship of John the son of Zebedee, who was 
an honest man, and meant to write true history. But what if, 
as most critics think, the author was not the son of Zebedee, 
though the book may include his reminiscences? In that case 
the miracles must stand by their intrinsic credibility, and 
their marked difference in character from those in the earlier 
Gospels must weigh heavily against them. We agree with 
Dr. Headlam that it is unlikely that the miracles were con- 
sciously invented for their symbolic value; but, short of that, 
there was a very possible process of piecing together and 





working up scattered hints and suggestions, which Dr. Abbott 
has illustrated in his discussion of the story of Lazarus. Dr. 
Headlam seems to refer to Dr. Abbott as though he accepted 
this miracle as historical: no doubt in Diatessarica he some- 
what modified his earlier view given in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica, but in the later book he lays down “three conclusions 
that must be admitted by all,” two of which are that “the 
omission of the raising of Lazarus, if it is historical, by the 
Synoptists, implies an astounding ignorance or an astounding 
suppression of fact,” and that “ it is almost incredible that such 
a researcher as Luke, who (alone of the Synoptists) mentions 
Martha and Mary, should have been ignorant of the fact, if it 
was a fact, that their brother was called Lazarus, and had been 
raised from the dead after lying four days in the grave.” 

Dr. Heudlam’s final chapter, being the least controversial 
and the most religious, is likely to prove the most attractive 
part of his book. He adopts here the following definition: 
“A miracle means really the supremacy of the spiritual 
forces of the world to an extraordinarily marked degree over 
the mere material”; and it is in this sense that the modern 
mind is always ready to accept the record of past miracles, and 
to look for them still. The miracles of healing in the New 
Testament are conspicuously of this character, and so they 
retain their hold upon belief, while mere wonders, such as 
changing water into wine, fail to interest except for their 
symbolism. We will conclude with another quotation from 
Dr. Headlam's last chapter, which must have been written 
in a very happy mood: “If I am asked whether this or that 
miracle is credible or not, the answer that I would give 
would be this: I do not see that we can set any limits to 
the power of God’s spirit: I cannot limit the power of God to 
suit the limitations of my own imagination. Only I would 
say to others that if this or that event seems to any one 
incredible, there is no reason whya man should feel compelled 
to say or think that he believes it.” 





THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE® 

Sir Gitpert Parker's well-earned inclusion in this year’s 
list of Birthday Honours synchronized with the appearance 
of a carefully considered and statesmanlike volume, which 
shows what service may be rendered to the common cause by 
the pen of a facile and lucid writer. Of late years Sir Gilbert 
Parker has inclined to utilize his literary skill as a publicist 
rather than as a story-teller, and his intimate knowledge of 
the new Englands beyond the seas has served him in his 
later to as good advantage as it did in his earlier réle. In the 
first ten chapters of The World in the Crucible' he analyses the 
deeper causes of the war, which he naturally finds in the trend 
of German policy during the last thirty years.—We may here 
call attention to the appearance of a new cheap edition of 
Professor Roland Usher’s admirable study of Pan-Germanism,? 
first published in 1913, in which an accomplished American 
historian surveys the whole field of the “world-policy” 
initiated by Bismarck in 1884: nothing better has ever been 
written on this subject.—Sir Gilbert Parker usefully reminds 
us that the present war was engineered by Prussia for other 
reasons than the natural desire to obtain a “ place in the sun.” 
He says, truly enough :— 

“Through lack of political ability, through want of creative 
faculty, the German Imperial organization constantly tends 
towards disintegration. The one cure for this internal disorder 
which the German people have ever yet been able to discover is 
external adventure. ‘ War,’ says Treitschke, ‘is the only remedy 
for ailing nations.’ ... ‘The German people have always been 
incapable of great acts for the common interest except under the 
irresistible pressure of external conditions, as in 1818; or under the 
leadership of powerful personalities, who can inflame the national 
spirit, arouse the enthusiasm of the masses, and vitalize 
nationality. In other words, it is admitted by the most prominent 
of German statesmen and teachers that German unity is a feeble 
plant which has to be forced in the hot-bed of war.” 

In the second half of his book Sir Gilbert Parker deals with 
some incidents and lessons of the war so far as it had gone up 
to the end of last year. In his final chapter he discusses the 








* (1) The World inthe Crucible. By Gilbert Parker. London: John Murray, 
6s. net. } (2) Pan-Germanism, By Roland G. Usher. Fourth Edition. London: 
onstabie and Co. [1s. net. )}——(3) A General Sketch of the Buropean War: the 
First Phase, By Hilaire Belloc. London: T. Nelson and Sons. — net, | ——- 
(4) The Two Maps of Burope. By the same author. London; C, Arthur Pearson. 
ls. net. }——(5) The War and its Issues. By John Oman, Cambridge: at the 
Jniversity Press. [3s. net. }——(6) The War and the Balkans. By Noel Buxton 
and C. R. Buxton. London: George Allen and Unwin. 2s. 6d. net, |}-— 
(7) German Culture, Past and Present. By E. Belfort Bax. Same publishers, 
4s. 6d. } (8) Belgian Democracy: its Karly History. By Henri Pirenne, 
‘'ranslated by J. V. Saunders. London: Longmans and Co, for the Manchester 
University Press, [4s. 6d, net,] 
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probable outcome of the war, and tries to suggest some answer 
to the important (though perhaps as yet scarcely urgent) 
question of how our own Empire will emerge from the huge 
melting-pot into which it has so suddenly been flung. He 
enlarges on the valour of our men, and the literal Hell in 
which they are daily being tried, with the true novelist’s 
power of imaginative reconstruction of a scene or an action. 
He concludes by reminding us that, if we win—as we intend 
to do—our Empire will be increased by vast new territories 
and will stand in need of reconstruction on a gigantic scale, 
“ This struggle has taught the world that the British Empire 
is a reality; that wherever the Flag flies the spirit of 
responsibility for the well-being of all exists, and manifests 
itself in the hour of danger as in the days of peace.” After 
the war a new and still graver responsibility will rest upon 
every one of us; and we are proud to believe with Sir Gilbert 
Parker that we shall fitly face the stern duty of seeing that in 
future our Empire is never again exposed to such a danger as 
its component parts all over the world are now joyfully toiling 
together to avert. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc, who has week by week been assiduously 
explaining the principles of the military art as exemplified 
in the operations of the present war, now issues the first 
volume of what is ultimately to become A General Sketch 
of the European War. As in his contributions to the weekly 
Press, he aims at eliminating picturesque detail, and pre- 
senting the main outlines of strategy and tactics in their 
simplestform. This method is perbaps a trifle too reminiscent 
of the schoolmaster, and his habit of recapitulation presupposes 
very little intelligence on the part of the reader, although it 
is,as a rule, the persons of abnormal intelligence to whom 
Mr. Belloc appeals. The real defect of Mr. Belloc’s method 
is that it lacks interest. We should have thought it a very 
difficult task to write a dull account of the famous retreat from 
Mons, but Mr. Belloc’s diagrammatic and pontifical manner 
has enabled him to succeed in doing so. Yet we do not see that 
his work has any compensating advantages as compared, let 
us say, with the simple and enthralling narrative of Mr. John 
Buchan. Mr. Belloc also reprints some articles written in 
the earlier months of the war. How ephemeral this kind of 
work must be is shown by the fact that in The Two Maps of 
Europe‘ he still seems to think that an Allied victory will 
leave Turkey in possession of Constantinople. But though 
we feel constrained to point out certain obvious defects in 
Mr. Belloc’s methods of presenting the war to the public, it 
must not be supposed that we fail to recognize and give him 
credit for the fine work he has done and is doing as a military 
critic. He has a real understanding of the art of war. 
Though it is not his function to “tell the doubtful battle 
where to rage,” he can most effectively tell us what were the 
conditions that made it rage or refrain from raging in 
particular places. Mr. Belloc is a true scholar of the field. 

The War and tts Issues* is described by its author as “an 
attempt at a Christian judgment.” Mr. Oman tells us that it 
originated in “the impulse to think out my own relations to 
the present crisis,” and was written without thought of pub- 
lication. His conclusion is that the war can hardly fail to 
restore us to seriousness, and may also give us sincerity and 
the power to overthrow “the old idolatries.” 

Mr. Noel Buxton and Mr. C. R. Buxton, who are intimately 
acquainted from one standpoint with Balkan problems, con- 
tend in The War and the Bulkans* that the Allies ought to 
dictate their terms to all the Balkan States in an absolutely 
precise form. They give reasons for believing that such a 
course would lead to Balkan co-operation against the Germanic 
Powers. 

We have heard so much lately of Kultur—which is by 
no means synonymous with the corresponding English word 
—that many readers will turn eagerly to Mr. Belfort Bax’s 
account of German Culture, Past and Present.? It is a some- 
what disappointing book, the greater part of which is a 
rehash of the author’s well-known work on German society 
at the close of the Middle Ages. Less than twenty pages 
are devoted to modern German culture, and they are by no 
means worthy of Mr. Bax’s reputation. 

It was a graceful thought to select an English translation 
of Professor Pirenne’s excellent historical account of Belgian 
Democracy® for the centennial number of the “University of 
Manchester Publications.” The eyes of the whole intellectual 
world have been drawn to Belgium by recent events, and 
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although Professor Pirenne’s work ends in the seventeenth 
century, we may fairly include it in this article. Mr. 
Saunders has made a readable translation, and the book 
has been seen through the press by Professor Tout. 





MME. DE CASTIGLIONE.* 

THE reissue of M. Frédéric Loliée’s book on the Countess de 
Castiglione, skilfully translated by Mr. W. Morton Fullerton, 
shows an abiding public interest in the career of one of the 
most beautiful, most fantastic, and most unhappy women of the 
nineteenth century. Readers of the same author's Women of 
the Second Empire, in its way a brilliant book, which appeared 
afew years ago, will not have forgotten that the first name 
on the dazzling list was that of Virginia Oldoini, Countess 
de Castiglione; neither will they have forgotten the various 
portraits, in fancy dress and otherwise, which gave an idea of 
even more exquisite beauty than either of those in the present 
volume. There one could trace changes which saddened no 
one so much as the Countess herself; and yet the latest 
picture, with its wistful consciousness of lost youth and 
loveliness, had a pathos of its own which gave it an attraction 
absent from earlier ones. There can be no doubt that 
Mme. de Castiglione did not pitch her claim much too high 
when she described herself as the most beautiful woman of 
the century. 

And hers was not only the beauté de diable of form, feature, 
and colouring which is sometimes coexistent with mental 
stupidity. Mme. de Castiglione was no pretty fool, but a 
woman of brains and capacity. She claimed the title of 
“maker of Italy,” and this was not so absurd as it sounds, 
for her mission from Cavour to Napoleon IIL, if of the nature 
of a backstairs intrigue, was none the less a real diplomatic 
mission, and undoubtedly gained its object of attracting the 
Emperor to the cause of Italian unity. “Succeed, my cousin, 
by any means you please. Only succeed!” thus wrote Cavour 
to the lovely girl, not yet twenty, and already separated from 
her husband, whom he sent to Paris at “the most brilliant 
moment of the Second Empire.” She did succeed, as far as 
the Emperor’s character would allow; for a short time her 
influence was all-powerful; and the Peace of Villafranca was 
as keen a disappointment to her as to Cavour himself. 

It is known that after the fall of the Empire Mme. de 
Castiglione devoted all her efforts, all her enchantments, to 
the restoration of monarchy in France, and for many years 
the Princes of the House of Orleans, notably the Duc 
d’Aumale and his nephew the Duc de Chartres (“Robert le 
Fort”), were among her most intimate friends. But her 
hopes of every kind were doomed to disappointment. As one 
ambition after another proved illusive, as one friend after 
another fell away, as beauty faded and poverty threatened, 
Mine. de Castiglione drifted into the eccentric and solitary 
existence of her last twenty years. They were spent entirely 
in Paris, the home of her soul, though she was often known 
to regret those beautiful and rather dream-like Italian estates, 
her legal claim to which seems to have been as mysterious as 
the rest of her personal affairs. The first stage of this period 
was spent in the Place Vendéme, and Princes and nobles 
still remembered to visit her apartment there. A later and 
sadder dwelling was in the Rue Cambon, and there her life 
was desolate indeed, almost forsaken and forgotten, even by 
such a faithful old friend as Louis Estancelin, the Royalist 
Deputy, for years her devoted admirer. 

Among all the tragedies caused by the Second Empire and 
its fall, among all the bright intellects eclipsed, the brilliant 
lives veiled in scandal and degradation, there were few more 
striking than that of Mme. de Castiglione. She was a woman 
of singular gifts and originality: in better hands than those 
which misdirected her youth and spoiled her later years she 
might have shown her best side and done some real good in 
the world. As it was, her beauty and attractiveness proved a 
curse to a nature not without distinction: the early triumphs 
which seemed to justify ambition and self-absorption, having 
faded away, left a discontented, restless, miserable being, more 
than slightly deranged, who lived in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and wandered the streets of Paris by night in 
eccentric garments, visiting jer old haunts like a solitary 
phantom. 

It is only quite recently that M. Loliée, the untiring 


* The Romance of a Favourite. By Frédéric Loliée. Translated 
W. Morton Fullerton. Illustrated, London: Constable and Co. [3s, 6d, net. 
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ebronicler of the Second Empire, has been in possession of 
the necessary documents for a history of the political and 
personal career of Mme. de Castiglione. The chief of these 
consisted of forty years of her own letters to M. Estancelin, 
kept at his chateau of Baromesnil, in Normandy; letters often 
confused and even illegible, but precious to a biograpber. 





THE WAR AND THE CHURCH.* 


Tue Bishop of Oxford is never afraid of ideas, and in his 
recent charge it is the power of ideas which he is trying to 
impress upon the Church. He reminds us that when the 
barbarians were battering on the gates of Rome St. Augustine 
“set himself to think,” and as a result of his thought wrote 
the City of God; and he asks: “ Will the Church to-day have 
ite message for a new moment in history ready when it is 
needed "—i.e., after the war—“a message that shall witness 
against selfishness, whether in individuals, classes, or nations P” 
We think it will; but we also think it will carry its witness 
against the selfishness of classes into regions which the Bishop 
would wish still to surround with a ring-fence. If anything 
of true religion is being learned in the trenches, it is that 
much which our Anglican theologians are apt to regard as of 
the centre is really not of the centre. There will have to be 
a recurrence to some earlier and more apostolic forms of 
creed, in order to unite instead of to divide. The Bishop 
repeats in this charge his appeal to the clergy to make 
up their minds on certain critical questions which have 
lately been raised, on the ground that “intellectual decision 
after due consideration is a great moral duty and a 
considerable element in the Christian character”; warning 
them at the same time “that there are certain intel- 
lectual decisions, at which, if a man’s mind forces him to 
arrive, he cannot any longer, with due regard to public 
sincerity, continue to exercise his ministry.” That no doubt 
ia so; but it is equally true, and in our judgment a moré 
important and timely truth, that many a clergyman who has 
no doubt that “ Jesus is Lord” will find that his work is not 
hindered by suspending his judgment on many intellectual 
questions which are canvassed in books and reviews. To press 
the conscience of such men, on a plea of sincerity, is an act 
of party selfishness, and quite as un-Christian as any class 
selfishness. The legislative and disciplinary powers which the 
Bishop, in his section on “ Church Reform,” pleads should be 
granted to the Church are not likely to be granted as long 
as the Episcopal Bench gives evidence of this exclusive 
irit. 
"The book concludes with an essay, reprinted from the Con- 
structive Quarterly, upon “The Place of Symbolism in 
Religion.” The point of the essay is to insist that some 
articles of the Apostles’ Creed, such as “ He descended into 
hell,” may be interpreted symbolically; and others, such as 
“Born of the Virgin Mary,” may not. It may be so ruled 
by authority; but we think the essay altogether fails in 
establishing any reason for the distinction: “No descrip- 
tion of an event,” says the Bishop, “which professes to be 
historical can be symbolic of a different kind of occurrence.” 
Now certainly St. Peter when he described our Lord as 
“preaching to the spirits in prison” meant to describe an 
historical event; symbolism was far from his thought, and 
the larger number of Christians still find no difficulty in 
accepting the story as historical. But the Modernist knows 
that St. Peter’s ground for his statement was not revelation 
but current Jewish tradition; and accordingly he puts what 
symbolical meaning he can upon the clause. It is really no 
different with the Virgin Birth. By far the greater number 
of Christians accept the fact as an historical event, and the 
evidence is probably as good as, in the circumstances, it 
could be; but the Modernist, who cannot accept the evidence, 
elaims here also to put a symbolical interpretation on the 
clause, the symbolism being, as he asserts, in this case of the 
essence of the matter. We may all be sorry that so insoluble 
a question should have been raised ; and how it will be settled 
we do not presume to forecast. The point before us is the 
Bishop’s attempt to discriminate between two clauses of the 
ereed; to allow a symbolical interpretation in the one and to 
disallow it in the other; and we are confident that no court of 
equity would support him in his distinction. 
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CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN FRANCE.* 

THE present work is the fourth instalment, other parts of 
France having already been treated of by the same author 
and photographer. It is with some relief that we find that 
these volumes contain no account of Reims. It is too early 
now to read calmly of its beauties as if they still existed, for 
this work was of course written before the war. It is almost 
with regret that we find that such beautiful examples of build- 
ing exist at places like Toul and Verdun, for these names are 
ominously connected with the fighting line. One of the 
western towers of Toul shown in the illustration is of great 
beauty, very ornate and elaborate, but so full of resource and 
daring devices that the richness of the details is highly 
effective. This Cathedral also possesses a fine pointed nave 
and beautiful cloisters, although these suffered badly during 
the Revolution. 

However much we may ‘love and admire our own 
Cathedrals, it must be acknowledged that the French 
Gothic builders had a greater range, a wider imagination, 
and a more perfect mastery of the art of building than 
others. The English parish church remains unrivalled, but 
we cannot equal France in the daring and variety of the great 
Cathedrals. Some of the effects attempted—and attained— 
by the French Gothic builders were astonishing. Take, 
for instance, the choir of Saint-Julien du Mans; there seem to 
be no walls, nothing but windows and buttresses. The 
passion of the architect was to transfer the strain to the 
furthest support possible, and it is not till four removes that 
the flying buttresses receive their final stability. The effect, 
to judge from the photograph, is one of extraordinary light- 
ness. From such a tour de force it is delightful to turn to the 
exquisite little pulpit in the cloister of Saint-Dié. It is just 
a buttress which has been hollowed out to admit the preacher, 
but with such happy taste that we feel it was inevitable and 
could not have been done otherwise. Miss Rose bas written 
well of the places she describes, giving us historical and 
architectural information which, without being too learned, 
has much to tell us of the things we want toknow. Miss 
Francis’s photographs are excellent. She knows how to make 
them agreeable as pictures without sacrificing their value as 
illustrations,and when to give clear details and when an effect 
of light and shade. In turning over the pages of this book 
and passing from one glorious building to another we feel 
the truth of the words spoken to Miss Rose by a devoted 
Abbé of the countryside: “I say ‘Pater Noster’ in my 
village church, but in our Cathedrals my soul is uplifted, 
and I whisper a thousand times ‘ Magnificat! Magnificat! 
Magnificat anima mea Dominum.’” 





THE GERMAN DOMINIONS IN AFRICA+ 
THe paper cover in which Mr, Evans Lewin’s excellent 
historical account of The Germans in Africa is sent out is 
adorned with a map of Africa on which there are four black 
blots, so arranged that the three largest of them form an 
approximately equilateral triangle. These blots represent 
the German colonies in Africa—German East Africa, German 
South-West Africa, the Cameroons, and Togoland. All four 
have recently been the scene of some vigorous fighting, but it 
is practically certain that one of the results of the present 
war will be to change their colours onthemap. Togoland was 
conquered without much difficulty in the first month of the 
war; it was hemmed in on three sides by French and British 
territory, and it would have been impossible to defend it for 
any length of time. The Cameroons were practically captured 
by the end of September, the chief towns being then in our 
hands, the wireless stations destroyed, and the German troops 
being reduced to defensive warfare in a difficult hinterland, 
The conquest of the other two colonies—each of which is of con. 
siderably greater extent than the German Empire in Europe 
—has presented much greater difficulty. The task of subduing 
German South-West Africa was left to the forces of the 
Union of South Africa, under the capable and determined 
leadership of General Botha—a fact which is alone sufficient 
to show how hopelessly the Prussians miscalculated in sup- 
posing that the better elements amongst the Boers were still 











* Cathedrals and Cloisters of Northern France. By Elise Whitlock Rose, 
Tilustrated with Original Photographs by Vida Hunt Francis, 2 vols, 
London: G. P, Putnam's Sons, [2ls. net.] 
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disaffected to the British Empire. There was, however, some 
ocal and internal trouble, so that it was not until last month 
that General Botha was able to announce the surrender of 
Windhoek. German East Africa, which is even larger, and 
has a native population of some eight millions, is still holding 
out, and has already cost us many valuable lives; but its 
ultimate subjection to the Power which has command of the 
sea, and so is alone able to obtain supplies and reinforcements, 
can only be a question of time. We can now realize what a 
grave mistake was made by the statesmen of the later 
Victorian age in permitting Germany to establish herself on 
the flank of our South African possessions and astride of the 
Cape to Cairo route. It is quite conceivable that a little more 
firmness and foresight on our part, at the time when 
Bismarck originated his “ world-policy,” might have spared 
us a great deal of hard fighting to-day. It would have 
been easier to prevent Germany from obtaining these 
colonies than it has proved to turn her out of them. As 
Earl Grey says in his brief but extremely interesting 
introduction to Mr. Lewin’s book, “ unstatesmanlike lack 
of foresight, apathetic indifference to the requirements 
of the future, and a timid reluctance to seize the oppor- 
tunities brought within reach by individual effort appear 
to have been the distinguishing features of the Government 
action recorded in these pages.” Earl Grey gives some 
striking examples of the way in which the late Cecil Rhodes 
interfered to prevent German diplomacy from securing 
strategical positions which would have made our present task 
of conquest even more difficult than it has been proved to be. 
Mr. Lewin describes the acquirement and administration of 
the German colonies in Africa with great clearness and the 
detailed knowledge which is reasonably to be expected in the 
Librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute, and we have no 
hesitation in endorsing Earl Grey’s recommendation of his 
valuable book to the British public. 





HOW GOES THE WARP* 

WE desire to draw the attention of our readers to an excellent 
pamphlet written by Mr. G. W. Prothero, who has already 
done admirable work in the region of war literature. This 
pamphlet, which we may add is issued by the Central Com- 
mittee for National Patriotic Organizations, contains an 
estimate of the present situation and the need for further 
effort, and by means of two very clear maps shows the 
amount of territory belonging to the Allies occupied by 
Germany. One of them also shows the small piece of enemy's 
territory occupied by France in the corner of the Vosges. 
The second map shows the Russian territory occupied by the 
Germans and the Austrian territory occupied by Russia. 
Each map shows also the lines held by the opposing armies. 
Very valuable are the estimates of the available forces. As 
regards the British force, Mr. Prothero estimates that at the 
beginning of the war our available military forces all 
told, including native troops in India, totalled 850,000. In 
the first three montbs of the war, he points out, as we 
were told in Parliament, about a million men enlisted. 
During the last five months we have added another half- 
million. The Colonial contingents number 100,000 in all, 
and to these we must add the 200,000 men employed 
in one way or another in the Navy. Thus we get a 
total of about 2,650,000 men, or, if we deduct 200,000 for 
permanent casualties, we have a total of about 2,450,000 men 
under arms. As Mr. Prothero’s estimate was probably made 
nearly two months ago, we should perhaps add to our 
fighting forces another 250,000 men, which would bring the 
total to 2,700,000 men. We should of course not have dared 
to mention these figures if they were not set forth by an 
organization of which the Prime Minister is President and 
Mr. Balfour one of the Vice-Presidents. Apparently things 
which cannot be said by a newspaper may be said in a 
pamphlet. As, however, our pen has been temporarily set 
free by Mr. Prothero, we will venture to say that we think his 
estimate is at least half a million wnder the mark. 

As for our allies, Mr. Prothero points out that the French 
authorities have told as that they have 2,500,000 men in the 
field and 1,250,000 men in reserve, ready at any moment to be 
put into the line. Making a deduction for casualties, Mr. 


* How Goes the War? By G. W. Prothero, London: Central Committee 
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Prothero therefore considers that the French must be reckoned 
to have four millions still available, and behind them another 
2,500,000 untrained men who can be called upon. In the 
French Navy there are about 100,000 men. In the case of 
Russia he estimates that the fighting force immediately avail. 
able is about four millions. Belgium has about 200,000 men 
in the field and Serbia another 200,000. To these we must 
now happily add the three millions which constitate the 
Italian Army. 

Now as to our enemies, Roughly, Mr. Prothero puts the 
original German force as ten millions, but deducts two millions 
for wastage. That gives some eight millions of possible 
German effectives. The forces of Austria-Hungary he puts 
at between five and six millions, or, say, thirteen millions 
for the two Germanic Powers. As to Turkey he speaks with 
no certainty, but we think we may roughly estimate her 
force at half a million. If these figures are correct, our 
total enemy forces would be thirteen and a half millions, 
minus 3,750,000 casualties. 

Mr. Prothero’s pamphlet ends with a paragraph headed 
“The Talk of Peace,” in which he gives some very sound 
advice. As he prudently says, “there will be time enough 
when we have won the victory and secured an honourable 
peace to consider how that peace is to be rendered 
permanent.” 





FICTION. 





IN OTHER DAYS.* 

In one sense this is a novel of to-day; but as it was written 
before the war and without any anticipation of its imminence, 
Mrs. Sidgwick has emphasized this detachment in her title. 
It is perhaps just as well that a novelist should make the 
point clear, but no one who turns to fiction for an anodyne 
can find any cause of complaint against a story in which 
the trials and troubles are only those of normal times of 
peace and the convention of a happy ending is vigorously and 
effectively upheld. 

A long and admiring study of Mrs. Sidgwick’s novels 
brings home to the present writer certain predilections and 
limitations in her outlook. The limitations are self-imposed 
and wise: for she never handles a theme that overtasks her 
strength. She is contented, like one of the minor characters 
in her book, to write “‘novels of a quiet kind,” her aim being 
to entertain and not to harrow or perplex. As for Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s special predilection, it is to exhibit the misfortunes of 
meritorious and attractive people who, through no fault of their 
own, have come down in the world and are dependent on the 
bounty of angular, oppressive, purse-proud, and often frankly 
odious relatives or patrons. These dependants have all the 
virtues plus charm and wit and good looks, and they always 
manage to emancipate themselves in the long run. The only 
fault that we have to find with these refined and charming 
victims of vulgarity and opulence is that they do not take a more 
active hand in rescuing themselves from their oppressors. Mrs. 
Sidgwick is quite true to nature in representing these tyrants 
as impervious to satire or criticism, and we do not ask for any 
dramatic or sensational turning of the tables. You cannot 
defeat people like Sir Lucius and Lady Tuft. All their 
investments are in gilt-edged securities; they commit no 
crimes, and walk through the world mail-clad in invulnerable 
complacency. But that the adorable Mrs. Cloudesley should 
have endured the réle of pensioner for fifteen years after her 
estrangement from her artist husband is nothing short of 
amazing. Simon Cloudesley certainly had behaved very badly, 
but Mrs. Cloudesley had £200 a year of her own anda houseful 
of furniture. However, we are not quarrelling with her sub- 
missiveness, or with her lack of enterprise in making inquiries 
about her husband, whom she never ceased to adore, since if it 
had not been for these qualities we should never have been 
regaled with the admirable portraits of Sir Lucius and Lady 
Tuft, perfect specimens each of them of “shiny” and smug 
respectability. At the end of the fifteen years, at which time 
we first make her acquaintance, Rosalind Cloudesley, the 
daughter, is nineteen, and it is to her judicious insubordination, 
coupled with pique at being jilted by her cousin Tony Tuft, 
that we owe the release of Mrs. Cloudesley and her daughter 
from the shackles of villadom and their flight to a cottage in 
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Cornwall, in the centre of an art colony. Of the artists and 
their genial camaraderie Mrs. Sidgwick gives us a picture 
that is altogether engaging. The refugees are taken to 
the heart of the community, and all goes well for a 
while. Rosalind speedily consoles herself for the perfidy 
of the faithless Tony, whom she never really loved, and 
who was quite unworthy of her, in the companionship of Dan 
Merivale, a young painter of great promise and good heart. 
Unfortunately the situation is complicated by the outrageous 
behaviour of Miss Veronica Teal, a young lady of no talent 
but great powers of fascination, and still more by the sudden 
arrival of the errant husband, Simon Cloudesley, who, in the 
fifteen years since he parted company from his wife, had 
achieved a European reputation. The atrocity of Veronica’s 
conduct was twofold. Failing in her bold effort to assert her 
proprietary rights in Dan Merivale, she then devoted all her 
energies to spoiling the reconciliation of Simon and his wife. 
How these efforts were frustrated, and how she finally 
succeeded in detaching Tony from the bride of his parents’ 
ehoice, is told with great vivacity in these pages. But Mrs. 
Sidgwick is much more than a mere entertainer, and can be 
serious on occasion to the best purpose, as when, for example, 
she describes the first real reunion of husband, wife, and child 
after their long and quite unnecessary separation :— 

“It was an odd supper party. The three people who should 
have led an intimate family life for fifteen years sat down together 
for the first time since the man had made that life impossible. 
All these years he had missed it too, for he was not a man who 
strayed from one disorder to another, never happy unless he was 
off the tracks. The traditional artist’s life, that curious blend of 
hard work, orgy, and simplicity, its exclusions and its wide 
lines, had all cast their 1 over him in their time but wore 
thin as he found his strength and reached his highest level. 
Especially the orgies had lost their youthful glamour. To dance 
till dawn with models and their like in scanty costume, to ruffle 
it with men all more or less drunk and noisy, to rouse the night 
and sleep the day nolonger seemed to him an essential part of 
that fuller life that makes the artist such a superior creature to 
the tame domestic Philistine. As the years went on he gave 
himself so wholly to his work that without definite intention his 
life became methodical in certain ways. Heslept at night because 
he wanted the best of himself by day, he had few associates 
because he often changed his quarters, and he would not go into 
ordinary society because its claims and its attentions exasperated 


‘him. He needed freedom and loneliness for his work, he wanted 


companionship in his leisure hours, and while he had lived the life 
of the Wandering Jew he had longed for hearth and home, for wife 
and child, for the sanity and peace in which his mature work 
would develop safely. In all the arts there are men and women 
who never come to this serenity and to the end of their days find 
the f ing of their temperament in the abandonment of 
law. They get inspirations from disorder and feel order to 
be sterilizing. By nature they are vagabond. Some are only 
irregular in their lives, some appal every clean, honest soul by 
what they do: and yet leave work to the world in which the 
honest and the clean rejoice humbly. There is no denying this, 
and the problem of it strikes at the roots of thought. Unhappily 
the evil they dospreads like a pest among the weaker-kneed and 
gives rise to a 1 of debauch without a harvest of genius. 
Because a man who can paint drinks, his followers drink though 
they can’t paint, and when a t celebrates vice in exquisite 
verse the young men of his school go suddenly to the devil but 
give their generation nothing but a base example. This will go 
on as long as genius is infirm and poverty of mind is ape-like, but 
it isalways the apes who will see things as their kind see the 
earth and the sky, topsy-turvy, hanging to their branch head 
downwards. Those who keep their heads right side up see that 
the giants of the human race are as various in their natures as in 
their works, and that it is as stupid and untrue to saya temperate 
man cannot be great as to say that an intemperate man cannot 
thrill the most innocent amongst you with the fruits of his in- 
temperance. So what we call a bad man may do good work, but 
what the apes call a domestic man may do good work also: and 
when Simon Cloudesley wanted his home and his wife and child 
= need not think that his brain was softening and his right 
d losing its power.” 





The Valley of Fear, By A. Conan Doyle. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.\—We may make new acquaintances of greater 
charm and even higher intelligence, but there is a bond in our 
old friendship with Sherlock Holmes which is stronger than 
all the lure of younger detectives. His author does not 
pretend that we need any introduction: as we walk into the 
familiar room in Baker Street there he is, in his dressing- 
gown, discoursing as ever to the amiable Watson. He seems, 
indeed, to make deliberate appeal to us with reminders of 
bygone thrills, when we are led to the scene of the murder and 
find that, as ever, “the white-faced servants were huddling 
together in the hall, with the frightened butler wringing his 
hands in the doorway.” This is the genuine article, and the 





first half of the book is given over to the solution of a problem 
worthy of Holmes’s skill. The explanation of the problem 
waits for the second part, and provides an entirely independent 
and in no way exceptional story of adventure in America. 
This scheme might, in other hands, pass master, but here we 
confess to a feeling of disappointment; for in earlier days 
Sherlock Holmes would have beguiled us to the end, and 
would have filled the whole three hundred pages with his 
lovable and self-satisfied egoism. 

The Flame of Daring. By Harold Spender. (Mills and 
Boon. 6s.)—‘“‘See, there are mines! There, and there, and 
there! That is where they have a garrison! Here they have 
a cruiser in hiding! There a torpedo-boat!’ And to 
Chrysos’ absolute amazement, in the course of a few minutes 
she had placed him in complete possession of all the intimate 
secrets of the Turkish Government.” But wars, and among 
them the Balkan War of 1912, are not so simple as Mr. 
Spender would have us believe; young ladies in Bayswater 
do not hold the fates of nations in their pretty hands, nor do 
promising Turkish diplomats hand over secrets of State to 
their Greek friends with Nathan Bey’s remarkable generosity. 
Indeed, the London scenes of The Flame of Daring are 
incredible and at the same time conventional. It is a 
different matter with the all too few chapters assigned to the 
cruise of the ‘Demon.’ When we are sailing the Aegean in 
a mine-layer disguised as a yacht, when we are first tricked 
by Turks, then captured by Greeks, and at last wrecked by 
one of our own mines, the unlikely becomes the romantic, and 
we can frankly enjoy our adventures. But Mr. Spender 
would be wiser for the future not to trade on our tolerance, and 
to plan his schemes with some little regard for probability. 

READABLE Noveis.—The Game of Liberty. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. (Cassell and Co. 6s.)—These tales of theft 
are lazy and inferior work for Mr. Oppenheim, but they are 
amusing enough. The Busy Whisper. By Thomas Cobb. 
(Chapman and Hall. 6s.)}—Mr. Cobb’s story of scandal- 
mongers in a narrow social circle is delightfully written; his 
characters, moreover, are real people.——The Gilllingham 
Rubies. By Edgar Jepson. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)— 
A slow-moving, sometimes farcical, mixture of romance and 
detective adventure. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Netice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review. } 











Have animals got minds? This is the deeply interesting 
question discussed by Miss E. M. Smith in her book upon The 
Investigation of Mind in Animals {Cambridge University 
Press, 3s. net). It is not so easily answered as might appear 
at first sight: and Miss Smith, beginning with the protozoa 
and ending with the Elberfeld “thinking” horses, shows by 
means of a searching process of psycliological analysis the 
difficulty of accepting the ordinary view of animal intelligence. 
Unfortunately, however, she omits to discuss some of the more 
fundamental difficulties which underlie the whole question, and 
her arguments are for this reason a little inconclusive. What 
does she mean exactly by “mind”? Sometimes she seems to 
mean something as narrow as “ reasoning power” or “ intelli- 
gence”; sometimes she seems to mean something as wide as 
“consciousness.” And in any case, the narrower question 
whether animals reason can only be answered after the wider 
question whether they are conscious at all. And this in turn 
turn raises the whole problem of our belief in the existence of 
other minds besides our own. It would be absurd, of course, 
to expect a small volume like this to deal adequately with such 
fundamental philosophical ideas; but an explicit statement of 
the author's opinions upon them is an almost essential 
preliminary to such an investigation, if confusion is to be 
avoided. 





In accordance with the provisions of the Hague Conven- 
tion of 1907, an office was started by the Government 
immediately after the outbreak of hostilities for the purpose 
of dealing with information concerning prisoners of war. 
In his study upon The Prisoners of War Information Bureau 
in London (Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d. net) Mr. Ronald F. 
Roxburgh gives all the details as to the work and organiza- 
tion of this office. Its principal function is to supply 
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information to the enemy Governments concerning the 
identity, state of health, and other circumstances of their 
subjects interned here; but it has many activities. Its 
complex mechanism appears to work very smoothly, thanks 
chiefly to the gigantic General Card Index, which forms, ae 
it were, the vertebral column of the whole organization. 
Professor Oppenheim contributes an introduction, discussing 
the question of the internment of enemy civilians from the 
standpoint of international law. 





Scandinavia of the Scandinavians is the latest volume to be 
added to the “Countries and Peoples” Series (Pitman and 
Sons, 6s. net). Its author is Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, who 
is the Secretary of the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden are each treated separately, 
though an introductory chapter tells of the origins and early 
history of the Scandinavian race as a whole. Mr. Leach 
describes alike the physical and social conditions of the three 
countries, and pays special attention to their artistic and 
literary development. 





The story of the lost provinces of France has been scarcely 
less eventful on its military side than that of the Low 
Countries. Alsace and Lorraine: from Caesar to Kaiser, by 
Ruth Putnam (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 5s. net), gives an inter- 
esting sketch of their history from the time of the Roman 
conquest of Gaul downto the granting of the Constitution 
in 1911. The author emphasizes the failure of the German 
attempts to absorb a people who can still cry :-— 

“ Vous avez pu germaniser la plaine, 
Mais notre coeur, vous ne l’aurez jamais.” 
——A slighter work upon the same subject is The Story of 
Alsace-Lorraine, by Leslie F. Church (Charles H. Kelly, 1s. 
net). 





In The World’s Cotton Crops (A. and C. Black, 10s. net) Mr. 
John A. Todd has aimed at giving an account of the sources 
of supply of raw cotton in a form sufficiently non-technical 
to be understood alike by the average grower and consumer. 
The volume is well equipped with statistics and references, 
and contains an additional chapter on the effects of the war 
upon the cotton industry in so far as they can yet be esti- 
mated. 





A book upon Volumetric Analysis, by Mr. A. J. Berry, has 
been added to the “ Cambridge Physical Series” (Cambridge 
University Press, 6s. 6d. net). Though not designed upon a 
large scale, the work is intended for advanced students, and 
the subject is treated from the theoretical as well as from the 
practical point of view. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS, 
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Bancroft (F.), Money's Worth, cr 8¥0.......cccecseceees (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Beach (R.), Heart of the Sunset, cr SV0.............040+: qanatee & Stoughton) 6/0 
Cs ammaerts (£,), Belgian Poems, cr 8vo ...... (Lane) net 46 
Cannon (W. B.), Bodily C hanges in Pain, Hunger, Fear, an and ‘Rage, cr 8vo 
(Appleton) net 7/6 
Coit (J. E.), Citrous Fruits, cr S0...........c.ccccccecreesereeeceenes (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Courtney (Ww. L.), The Literary Man’s New Testament (Chapman & Hall) 10/6 
Cropper (E. H.), Arithmetic of Alternating Currents ..... (Whittaker) net 2/6 
Dunlop (M.), The Guarded Trust, cr 8vo ...... (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Hughes (D.), Study of Social and Constitutio nal Tendencies in the Early 
Years of Edward C—O ee ..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 24 
Lagarde (A.), The L: atin Church in the Middle “Ages, 8vo ...(T. & T. Clark) 12/0 
Lee (J.), P lay ee (Macmillan) net 6/6 
Lowe (P. E.), Drake's Electrical Dictionary, cr 8vo ............... (Spon) net 4/6 
Matthews (R. B.), The Aviation Pocket- Book, 15 “15. 1916 (C, Lockwood) net 38/6 
Mayne (H.), Seed of Fire, cr 8vo...... (A. Melrose) 6/0 
Meinhof (C.), Introduction to the Study of African L anguages (Dent) net 4/6 
Morman (J. k. ), Principles of Rural Credits, GOGRO amen (Macmillan) net 5/6 
Neuman (B. P.), ete AeiMeeTED ...(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Parsons (J. L.), Land Drainage, 8vo . ais (Spon) net 7/6 
Pougin (A.), Short History of Russian Music, er Svo i” “hatto & Wine lus)net 50 
Robinson (C. H.), History of Christian Missions, __ pene (T.& T.C 10/6 
Sladen (D.), His German Wife, cr Svo .. (Hu 6 
Sologub (F.), The Sweet-Sce nted Name, and other Fairy ‘Tales, er 8vo 
(Constable) net 4/6 
Swingle (C. F.), Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting, cr Svo (Spon) net 46 
Tremaine (H.), Two who Declined, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Wallace (E. dy ihe War of the Nations, Vol. lil., ‘fol (Newnes) net 5/0 
Warden (F.), Room Nineteen, cr 8vo ' (Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Wireless Time Signals, cr 8vo (Spon) net 3/6 
Zimmermann (F, G.), Easy Handbook of German for Soldiers (H. Ree s)net $6 





LIBERTY-SILK 
FOR 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


E. 


PATTERNS POST FRI 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., BEGENT STREET, LONDON, 





DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS 
The Safe and Certain Bathroom Cure for Rheumatism. 


The Price 
is only 


2/6 


per 28-lb. bag 


Delivered free te 

any Rail way 

Slation in Great 
Britain, 


Dissolve the Crystals 
A few more baths 


Safe—Certain—Simple. 
in a hot bath—relief at once. 
—the cure is complete, however severe your case 
may be. Prepared from the famous brine 
springs, DROITWICH BRINE CRYSTALS cure 
every Uric Acid complaint—Rheumatism, Gout, 
Sciatica, and Lumbago. 


WESTON & WESTALL, Ltd. (Dept. 12d), 16 Eastcheap, London, £.6 





‘EMPIRE” 


Linen Mesh Underwear, 
For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
The most comfortable material yet introduced, 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. Dries very rapidly. 


Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. Write for 
. . Li Price List 
Does not shrink in washing or wear. and Samples, 


IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 


MURPHY & ORR, 20s BELFAST, IRELAND. 
OBESITY 
CAN BE REDUCED WITHOUT 
DRUGS OR STARVATION 


Take CALLARD’S KALARI BISCUITS at each meal to 
replace bread and toast. They are palatable, nutritious, 
harmless and effectual. Analysis on every box. 





APPLY FOR FREE SAMPLE AND BOOKLET ON 
“THE TOAST FALLACY.” 
Food Specialists to all 
the great Hospitals and 
Infirmaries, 


CALLARD & CO., 
9), REGENT STREET, 
LONDON, ENGLAND, 


POINTS from the ANNUAL REPORT 


of the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


for the year ending 20th November, 1914. 


Mortality Experience - - 72+ per cent. 
Expense Ratio - - = - 102 - a 
Rate of Interest, less tax, £4 110 __,, a 


** This fine Mutual Society offers all that is best in Life Assurance.” 
—Financial Timea 





Write for prospectus to— 
48 GRACEOHURON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


R O° YAL | TOTAL FUNDS = £20,409,644. 


FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 

ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING 
LIMITED. 


HEAD ¢1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 
__OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Limited, 
LONDON. 


HOLBORN BARS, 
INVESTED -£90,000,000. 
CLAIMS PAID ...........:.c0cceee £118,000,000. 


FUNDS EXCEED..... 
DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 
WHITE & BLUE 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 


In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE, 
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ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
FOR THE HAIR. 
Preserves the Hair. 
Beautifies the Hair. 
Prevents Seurf and Baldness. 
Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
ROWLAND'S, 67 Hatron Garpex, Lowpoy, 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 


ONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, 

d LIMITED. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the London 
County and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be closed on the Ist July, 1915, 
for that day only, for the preparation of the Dividend payable 3rd August, 

15. , 7 
wp certotors registered in the Books of the Company on the 30th instant will 
be entitled to the dividend on the number of shares then standing in their 

vective names. 
“i Lothbury, E.C, A. A, KEMPE, Secretury. 
22nd June, 1915. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
ARLING SCHOOL, STROUD. 


HEAD-MASTER required, early in September, for the above Secondary 
School. The School and Head-Master’s house stand on seven acres of land 
and are about haifa mile from Stroud. 

The Master must be between 30 and 45 years of age, and must be a Graduate 
of some University of the United Kingdom, or have such equivalent qualifica- 
tion as may be approved by the Board of Education; in the latter case he must 
satisfy the Governors that he has for not less than five years efficiently con- 
ducted a school of a grade not inferior to that for which the Marling School 

vides. 

The Master will receive a fixed salary of £100 and a capitation fee of £1 per 
term for each boy, in addition to the Master's house and rates and taxes 
thereon. 

There are now 135 boys at the School. 

Applications, stating age and qualifications, with copies of not more than 
four recent testimonials and the names of personal references, to be made by 
the 29th June, 1915, to the Clerk to the Governors, FREDK. WINTER- 
BOTHAM, Solicitor, Stroud, Gloucestershire, from whom further particulars 


may be obtained. 

ReOrCSS COLLEGE FOR 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 

REGENT’S PARK, LONDON, N.W. 

Applications are invited for the post of SUPERINTENDENT of the 
College Hostel in York Place, The Hostel accommodates about fourteen 
Students. 

Preference will be given to Candidates holding a University Degree or its 
equivalent. Experience witl. University Students, some knowledge of Nursing, 
and experience in houseliold management are essential qualifications, The 
salary offered is £75 per annum, with residence. 

Four p-inted or typed copies of applications, and of not more than three 
recent Ph seed A should be sent not later than Wednesday, June 30th, to 
the SECRETARY OF COUNCIL, Bedford College, Regent's Park, London, 
N.W., from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


WOMEN 


RESIDENTIAL TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX. 


WANTED, September, LECTURER IN SCIENCE (Elementary Experi- 
mental Science, Hygiene, Nature Study, and Advanced Botany), and the 
METHOD OF ARITHMETIC. Commencing salary for suitably qualified 
candidate £100, with board, lodging, laundry, and medical attendance.—Apply 
PRINCIPAL, 


((OUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING OF 
YORKSHIRE, 
BINGLEY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


Principal: Miss H. M. WODEHOUSE, M.A., D.Phil. 

Applications are invited for the post of LECTURER IN ENGLISH (with 
Reading and Recitation) at the Bingley Training College for a period of one 
r only, commencing in September next. Salary £15) non-resident. 
andidates must be women, Last date for the receipt of applheations July 7th. 
Further particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 

Education Jepartment, County Hall, Wakefield. 
LONDON. 


ee Rast O F 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of VISIT- 
ING DRAWING MISTRESS for 15 hours’ work a week at the County 
Secondary School, Peckham. 

Payment will be at the rate of 5s. an hour for actual work done, Candidates 
must have had experience of similar work in Secondary Schools. 

Applications must be on forms to be obtained, with particulars of the 

mmtment, by sending a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope to the 

DUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned by 11 a.m, on Tuesday, 
6th July, 1915, Every communication must be marked H 4 on the envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will disqualify an applicant. 

Edueation Offices, JAMES BIRD. 


Victoria Embankment, W.C. Clerk of the London County Council. — 


} OMERTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 
(for the Training of Women as Elementary School Teachers). 
WANTED, for September, an experienced TEACHER with a good Diploma 
im Teaching to supervise School Practice and Lecture in History. 
Salary, according to qualifications and experience, £100-£120, resident,— 
Apply immediately to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


]{UDDERSFIELD ~ MUNICIPAL 
FOR GIRLS, 


REQUIRED, for September, a MISTRESS to take Botany and Geography. 

or Geography essential, Salary according to qualifications and experi- 

ence. Experience preferred.—Application forms, which should be returned 

by July 3rd, may be obtained from O. BALMFORTH (Secretary), Education 

— Huddersfield, upon the receipt of a stamped, addressed foolscap 
elope. 


UDDERSFIELD EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
COLLEGE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
WANTED, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS to take English in two preparatory 
forms, and some History and English with other forms. Salary £130 per 
sanum.—Application forms may be had from the undersigned upon the receipt 


ofa a addressed foolscap envelope. Applications should be returned 
to me not later than Saturday, July 3rd, 





HIGH SCHOOL 








Education Offices, 0. BALMFORTH, 
Peel Street, Huddersfield, 
19th June, 1915, 


Secretary of Education, 





WGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT SCHOOLS. 


WANTED, in October, for the following posts in the Girls’ Schools and 
Training Colleges for Teachers under the Ministry of Education :— 

(2) DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS. Candidates must have a 
recognized Diploma in Domestic Science, and have had special 
train nz and experience as a Teacher of Practical Cookery, Laundry 
Work, and Housewifery. 

(b) ASSISTAN'T- MISTRESS (English and usual school subjects, 
including History or Elementary Science) and MISTRESs OP 
METHOD. Candidates must have a Diploma in Teaching, and 
have experience in teaching. University qualifications and experi- 
ence in the training of teachers desirable. 

(ec) KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS, Candidates must have a Diploma in 
Teaching, and special training and experience as a Kindergarten 
Mistress, 

Salary of the above posts £197 per aunum (L.E¢.16 per mensem), rising to 
£245 per annum (L.Eg.20 per mensem), on pensiouable staff, with furnished 
quarters. Allowance for passage out to Exypt. 

(qd) DRILL AND GAMES MISTRUSS, Candidates must have a recog 
nized Diploma for Physical Training, and have experience as a 
Teacher of this subject, 

This appointment is under contract. Length of engagement two years. 
Salary £235 per annum (L.Eg¢.20 per mensem), with furnished quarters, 
Allowance for passage out to Egypt and for retura at close of contract. 

Candidates must be of robust constitution, and betweon the ages of 25 and 34, 

Pupils mainly Mohammedan, English Head-Mistress. Sammer vacation 
not iess than two months.—Applications should be addressed, not later than 
July 4th, 1915, to H. J. BOYD-CARPENTER, Esq., Senior Inspector and 
Acting-Director of the Egyptian Educational Mission in England, 28 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, Lonion, 8.W., from whom further information and 
copies of the Application Form may be obtained, Selected candidates wiil be 
interviewed in Loudon. 


jEVIZEs SECONDARY SOHOOL (140 MIXED). 


The Governors require in September next an ASSISTANT TEACHER 
(man or woman) to take Class Singing and Junior Forms in English, History, 
and Arithmetic. Good Freuch or Latin might be a recommendation, Salary 
£90 to £120, according to qualifications. Increment according to seale.— Apply 
by letter to the Head-Master, E, A, EDEN, Esq., M.A., Fairfield, Potterne 
Road, Devizes. WALTER H. TITCOMLBE, 

31 St. John Street, Devizes, Wilta, Secretary to the Governors, 


|t {PON AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
) COLLEGE YOR WOMEN TEACHERS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 











WANTED, for September, a LECTURER IN SCIENCE, qualified to teach 
the Syllabus of the Board of Education in Elementary Science and the 
Advanced Course in Botany. 

Salary £100, rising annually by £5 to £130, with board, residence, and medical 
attendance during term time. 

Forms of application and further information regarding the terms of 
appointment may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, Diocesan Training 
College, Ripon. 


(SHESHIRE COUNTY TRAINING COLLEGE, CREWE. 


A MISTRESS OF METHOD, with special qualifications for Infant School 
Work, is REQUIRED for September next. 

a £130 per annum, in addition to board and residence in the College 
ostel. 

Applications, with full particulars of training and experience, together with 
copies of recent testimonials, to be sent to the undersigned not later than the 
14th July, 1915. 

Education Offices, Crewe, H, D, STRUTHERS, 

June 2ist, 1915, Secretary. 


YNHESTERFIELD GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


REQUIRED, in September, an ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, with University 
Degree or its equivalent, specially qualified in Science (Chemistry and 
Physics) and Mathematics. 

Commencing salary £115-125, according to qualifications and experience in 
teaching, rising by annual increments to £150, 

Applications should reach the HEAD-MISTRESS before July 6th. 


OMEN’S PART IN THE WAR.—Trained Workers 

are wanted, Read CAREERS and specialize. A Handbook giving 

detailed information as to present openings for educated women. Price 1s. 64,; 

t-free ls. 94.—Central Bureau for the Employment of Women, 5 Princes 
treet, Cavendish Square, W. 





LECTURES, &c. 


ORR tase HALL, OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Delegacy, aud by the 
Cambridge University Syndicate for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I, DODD, M.A, 

Students are prepared for the Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate; the London Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford Geography 
Diploma; and the Cherwell Hall Teachers’ Certificate for Junior Form 
Mistresses. Fees for the three Terms from 66 guineas. Scholarships of from 
£40 to £18 18s. are awarded to Students with a degree on entry. Loan fund, 
Students may borrow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid within three years, 
Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL, 


(x FoRD UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 


The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust offer Two Scholar- 
ships for the year 1915-16 to Women Students in need of assistance, to 
—-& them to take the Oxford Training Course, and One such Scholarship 
is also offered through the Oxford Delegacy for the Training of Secondary 
Teachers.—Applications should be made in writing, not later than July 10th, 
to Miss HAIG BROWN, Oxford High School, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


OMESTIC SCIENCE TRAINING, 


Battersea Porrtecunic Trainive Derartuert or Domestic Screxce, 
Loxspox, 8.W. BEecoanizep sy tux Boarp or Epvucatiox, 





Full courses of training for Teachers in Technical, Secondary, and 
Elementary Schools.—For iculars of Fees, Scholarships, Hostels, and 
Curricula, apply to the SECRETARY. Se ae 

HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS., 





Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children’s Nurses. Babies in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefiore; Sec., Mr. Arthur G, Symonds.—For Prospectuses and information 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss k. LAWRENCE, 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


upils over 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Navy 
an entry), &c. Large modern house, within 200 yards of Sea.—For Illus- 
rated Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 


\1HE PRINCIPALS of a large, good- class PRIVATE 
DAY SCHOOL in W. London wish to help TWO WELL-ADVANCED 
GIRLS, 15-17, whose Parents have been impoveri ished through the war.— 
Apply, Box No No. 739, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, ‘London, W. c. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS Al AND COLLEGES. 


Qasace EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


34 DENISON HOUSE, , WESTMINSTER, nang 
i ae pay Telep one: 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARESTONE, DORSET 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. A. Grarorn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year, 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hit, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housewifery, 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Miss C, I. Dopp, M.A. 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Mies J. S. H. McCans 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineasa year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 


i iy U DOR HAL 
CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
Principal, MISS NIGHTINGALE, M.A,, London, 
Founded 1850, 


THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident Only). 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC ae Method), 
LANGUAGES and AR 
LEC TURES BY WEL L- KNOWN ¢ PROFESSORS. 








Victoria 3319.) 





MARGARET S SCHOOL 
m Scarborough. 


() UEEN 
ATHOLL PALACE, PITLOCHRY. 


Head-Mistress—Miss ROSALIND FOWLER 

The School will RE-OPEN at Pitlochry on — 23rd, 1915, and 
remain in its present quarters until the end of the V 

Prospectus from the SCHOOL SECRETARY, Ma tholl Palace, Pitlochry, 


Perthshire. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Prinei ipal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Edue ation 
on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
Pupils prepared for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 

















{ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —Boarding-School for Girls, 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education. 5S cial attention to development of character.—Principal; 

Miss A, MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb. Teachers’ Certificate, 
Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


P RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 








Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten. 
tion to languages. English, Art, Music, Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds, Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. “Officers” daughters, 
66 guineas a year. 


IR EDMUNDan and LADY ELTON {confidently I Recommend 
J “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough educ cation for Gentlemen’ s Daughters only. EntirechargeofC hil- 
dren with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse, Detached house 4 mins. from 
sea.—For Illus, P rospectus app oly Principal Ss, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 


—Good Substitute for Continental School; special facilities for learning 
French, as well as full range of all other subjects ; boarding fees moderate; 
good and liberal diet; healthy locality; games, &e., in own grounds; sea 
bathing.—For Prospectus apply t to Miss ROBERTS, Princi vipal. 


LiXeHout SCHOOL, » HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 








el.: 7 Grayshott, 





HALL, HUYTON, NEAR LIVERPOOL, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
President—The EARL OF DERBY. 

Chairman of Council—F. J. LESLIE, 

Head-Mistress—Miss ANTHONY, B.A. (Lond.), 

Extensive School buildings, playing field, &e., in healthy country. House 
system (Junior House). Large om | efficient staff, 17 resident. Leaving 
Scholarships to the Universities. Five Open University Scholarships won in 
three years. Exceptional advantages for Conversational French and German, 
Music (Orchestra), Art, Dancing, Gymnastics, and Domestic Science, The 

College Council is prepared to offer a Scholarship of £45 a year to daughter of 
Army orN avy officer on active service. 


I \DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress — Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR _— AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING ITOUSE 
Prospectus from the HEAD. MISTRESS, 


LJVERPOOL, COLLEGE FOR GIRLS, | HUYTON 








NORTH WALES.— 


DENTRE MAWR, ABERGELE, 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of l2 acres, Sea and 
mountain air. Large staif of resident mistresses and visiting masters. Games, 
riding, swimming. ‘Through express trains to London and the North,— 
Principals: The Misses SALES. 








,UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNEW— 
Principals: Miss CHUDI. EIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 
School. ~~ Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 


Swimming, 
} IGHFIELD, WATFORD. 








OXHEY LANE, 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for Girls, 
Scholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
SUMMER TERM ends July 28th. 


rINHE GRANGE, BUXTON.— “School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years, Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 18. Tennis courts and field for Hockey 
and Cric Cricket. _Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Mi isses DODD. 
(HUROH HOUSE SCHOOL, WEST WORTHING.— 
RESIDENT SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 














Every facility for finishing pupils and preparation for the Universities if 


desired, Entire charge of f pupils from abroad.— —Apply PRINCIPALS, 


M\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, | SEA FORD, SUSSEX. 
Heap-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
BRACING AIR FROM DOWNS AND SEA, 
Special care given to individual development. [Tupils prepared for the 
Universities, 
JUNIOR HOUSE FOR GIRLS UNDER Ik, 


Sour. PORT ICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 











PHYSICAL 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals— 
A, ALEXANDER, F.BE.G.S., and Mrs, AL EXANDER, ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical 
‘Training, including a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scientitic Teachers of Physical 
Education. Health Students received in residence. Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the 
Hon. and Rey. E. L —— 1, D.D.—Further partic ulars from the SEC RETARY. 








ING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
r HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
7 Lansdowne R oad, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
sxe teale 1ed in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physio- 


logy and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, dc, 





Y\REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 

For Prospectus apply to the Head. Mistresses { _ ae MLA 

Good modern education; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres, 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas, 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL, POLMONT, NEAR 
STIRLING. 
Boarding Scheol for Girls. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. Thorough 
meral education on modern lines, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, and Fives, 
SUMMER TERM began on APRIL 30th and will terminate on JULY 28th. 
OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS,—Exceptional advantages, 
Languages, Literature, and Music specialities. Careful attention given to 
health and the development of character. Pupils Jpeeeees for advanced 
examinations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8. E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 
Bardsley, Hon. Sec., C.M.S., and others. —Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—MOFFAT, DUMFRIESSHIRE, 
\UTDOOR LIFE—THATCHAM FLOWER FARM, 
NEWBURY.—Gardening for Women. Glasshouses, Vegetables, Fruit, 
and Flowers, Full theoretical instruction. Botany by B.Sc. In 1914 RLS 


Exam. two Thatcham students bracketed Gold Medallists, Beekeeping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 


FOREIGN. 
dhe PRINCIPAL of a long-established FINISHING 


SCHOOL in PARIS has lately removed to a charming house, with 
garden and tennis-court, within easy reach of the WEST END OF LONDON, 
where, with her French staff and French servants, she is able to offer an 
unusual opportunity for the acquisition of Conversational French. Facilities 
for the study of Music and Art are also exceptionally good. —Apply Box No, 
732, The } Spee, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.Cc y 

















Head-Mistress—Miss L. SILCOX. 
Summer Term began April 22nd and will terminate July 15th. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS Al AND . COLLEGES. 


| Faded int Reade 2 ACADEMY. 
The NEXT SESSION BEGINS on 5rx OCTOBER, 1915. 


An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION for NEW BOYS will take place on 
SATURDAY, 26th June, at 10 a.m. 

It is requested that early intimation be given of Boys who are to be entered. 

There are two Masters’ Houses for Senior Boys, and one for Junior Boys 
(Letween the ages of 7 and 13): and also a Supplementary House for Boarders 
for whom there may not be vacancies in the other Houses. 

The Prospectus of the School and information with regard to the A 
Houses may be had on application to the ACADEMY; orto Mr. C, E 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, 
Edinburgh. 


EROCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, CROSBY, 
Near LIVERPOOL, 


FOUNDED 1618. 


Tuition Fees, 215 per annum. Healthy residen- 
tial neighbourhood near the sea. Good professional education, with leaving 
Exhibitions to the Universities. Cadet Corps. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 
or Prospectus appl 


H. CRADOCK-W ATSON, M.A., 





Endowed Public School. 


Head-Master. 


QUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1578). Motor 
from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding- 
houses (1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 490 ft. above 
sea, with extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from 
Rev. W. W. HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street. 
Westminster, S.W. 
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ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES. 


Full illustrated Prospectus on application to the HEAD-MASTER. 


F\EAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, JULY 6ru, 7rm, 8ru. 
For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


SS sons dade ee Se oe ae Oe y 

| | ow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for 

ihis book, which contains in a concise form the new Regulations, with full 

ustrated description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborne and Dart- 

mouth.—(Publication Dept.), GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVBE, Ltd., 

6 South Molton Street, London, W. 


¥7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 540 feet 
above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


DETS, 
on Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
UNDLE SCHOOL.—AN EXAMINATION will be held 
in JULY next, beginning TUESDAY, JULY 6th,when NINE OR MORE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £70 to £30a year, will be competed 
for.—For further particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER, The School, 
Oundle. 


ENDRICK SCHOOL, BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, 
8. DEVON.—Mr. J. RAYNER MACLAREN.—The limited number of 
boys taken ensures individual tuition and careful training, with special 
regard for the characteristics and requirements of each boy. A pleasant 
home life, in the midst of very beautiful country, Dartmoor and the 
sea within easy reach. An equable and very healthy climate, 

















ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION. 
FOUR or more SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Competition on 
July 13th, 14th, and 15th, reducing School Fees to £33 per annum,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


OVER COLLEGE.—Open Scholarships £60 to £10, and 
Exhibitions reserved for Sons of Clergy and Officers.—For further 
information, apply to the Head-Master, W. S. LEE, M.A., or to the 
BURSAR. 
ROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, Rk. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
For details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 
oe 8&8 FSA & 8 C H OO IL 
(Under the Management of the Society of Friends.) 
Head-Master: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. 
(Certificate of Distinction in the Theory, History and Practice of 
Education, a 
THE AUTUMN TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 2st. 
Full particulars of the School may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, 
Bootham School, York. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION for 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys under 14 on June Ist, 
1915, will be held on July 13th and following days.—Further information can 
be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
AS TBOURN E COLLEG BE, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F. 8. 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Masterat Rugby School. Special Army and 
Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 
y New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
} ‘enema GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships. Extensive 
Pisying Fields—Swimming Bath. Next Term will begin on ay 16th 
September, 1915. Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 
CHOOL FOR EPILEPTIC BOYS.—Colthurst House, 
bt) Warford, Aldericy Edge; under the Management of the Committee of 
the David Lewis Colony. Home life, Medical care, and suitable education for 
boys subject to Epilepsy. Terms 30s. Weekly.—Further particulars may be 
eltained from Dr. ALAN McDOUGALL, The Colony, Alderley Edge. 





























AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
. FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Coarse from 
— 2 date. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, lJ, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m, 
When possible special appointments should be arranged. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
HOICE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS. 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
36 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel. : Regent 4926, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given, 
Many Principals are at present willing to reduce fees. 





A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 

mY 86 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 

MISTRESSES or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 

Families. 

Frospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





SjCmooLs Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
& Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
UTORS of fees, <2.) to 
f / Messrs. TRUMAN & ENIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Ageuts, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone— 1136 City. 


CHOOLS AN D TUTORS 
FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 

Messrs, J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to aid oo in their selection by sending (free of charge) pro- 
spectuses and full ticulars of KELIABLE and highly recommended 
a including those of Continental Schools established temporarily 

ngland. 

REDUCTIONS IN FEES are offered in many cases to meet present con- 
ditions. The age of Pupil, district preferred, — | rough idea of fees should be 

ven. "Phone, write, or call, J. & J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 

annon Street, London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 

VHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS—There 

are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full ticulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 








HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
OU CANNOT GO ABROAD! Try BROADLANDS, 


England's First Nature Cure, established 1902. Sleeping Chalets, 
Sun and Air Baths, &c. Ideal for a restful holiday, with or without treatment. 
—Write for illustrated prospectus and testimonials to the MANAGER, Dept. 3, 
Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PEN-AIR TREATMENT FOR DELICATE AND 
NERVOUS CHILDREN.—Under medical direction, Sun, Air, and 
Water Baths, Massage, Breathing, Physical Culture, Remedial Exercises for 
Curvatures, &c. Sleeping in Chalets, Open-air School Room, Handicrafts, 
Carpentering, Gardening, Riding. Fine bracing air, beautiful country, 0U 
feet above sea level. Medically recommended,—BROADLANDS, Dept. 11, 
Medstead, Hampshire. (Consultations by appointment at 18 Earl's Court 
Square, London, 8S. W.) 


j}PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been ey erected 

and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 

Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 

Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply + GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made,—Chlief Offices, 65 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years, 





OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. B.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, “‘ Blattis has been very effective.” Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s, éd.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 

House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, maxzaces 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


= — —— — — 











APPEALS. 

HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 

PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Atsanr Memonut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBULY, W.C. 
Parron: H.M. Tue Kino. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 
READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 

desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: Tue Eant or Harnrowsy. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamiror, 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


This Institution maintains, clothes, and educates the orphans of persons 
once in good circumstances, They are received from all parts of the Lmpire, 
and are admitted at any age under seven. 

Forms of nomination can be obtained from the Secretary. 

AN EARNEST APPEAL IS MADE FOR FUNDS to pay off a heavy debt to 
the Bankers, and to meet increased expenditure which the rise in the price of 
food and commodities entails. 

Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secy, and Supt, 
Offices: 63 Ludgate Hill, E.0, 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To e the and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the merai and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2s. a. F 
Hon. Vice-Presidents ... ... 25 0 6 | Members soe ose 000 ace cee 1010 0 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 
Hon. Vice-Presidents .., 5 0 0] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... ~~ 110 and Journal... ... ... .. 5 0 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
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Downright Comfortable 


OMFORTABLE shoes, comfortable right from the first day, such 
things must come as a happy surprise to those men who never 
their boots or shoes bein 


quite comfortable 


t Yet here are Delta, absolutely com- 
fortable, downright comfortable, and made in so wide a range of sizes 
that there is not a normal foot but can be successfully fitted in one or 


, to every boot and shoe in the Delta range, 
and quite particularly to the new style, here illustrated, No. 703. 
handsome Box Calf Derby shoe, and, like its companion in brown, 702, 
>s., is made int 
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1e new width EX, a width specially 


of those men who have never before secured 


Men's Shoe No. 703 
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Lotus Ltd, Stafford 


Manufacturers of Delta and 
Lotus Boots 
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BRIGHTON RAILWAY 


South 


Coast 


Watering Places 
with their adjacent 
MAGNIFICENT DOWNS 


OFFER AN EXCELLENT 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
CONTINENTAL RESORTS 


Provide entertainments suited to all tastes. 


Revitalising 


air, bright skies, sparkling seas, and social joys abundant. 


HASTINGS 

ST. LEONARDS 

BEXHILL 

EASTBOURNE 

SEAFORD 

TUNBRIDGE 
WELLS 


BRIGHTON 

HOVE 
WORTHING 
LITTLEHAMPTON 
BOGNOR 
SOUTHSEA 

ISLE OF WIGHT 


For Particulars 
write 6277 Publicity Dept., 
L.B. & S.C. Railway, 
London Bridge Terminus. 
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PLAYER'S 


Navy Mixture 


A Combination of Bright 
Virginia, Louisiana perique, 
Latakis, and other choice 
— Eastern Tobsccos. — 


Mild and Medium White 
Strengths Label 
D. 1 D. 
per 
= 2 
In }-Ib. tins 1/8 per oz. 


‘For the Frort at Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 
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£4 10s.°/, WAR LOAN, 
1925-1945. 


ISSUE OF STOCK OR BONDS, 


pearing Interest at 44}% per annum, payable half-yearly 
on the ist June and tst December. 








Price of Issue fixed hy H.M. Treasury 
at £100 per Cent. 





A full half-year’s Dividend will be paid cn the ist December, 1915. 





The Stock is an investment authorized by “The Trustee Act, 1893,"" and Trustees 
may invest therein nothwithstanding that the price may at the time of investment 
exceed the redemption value of £100 per cent, 





Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
eent., will bo received at the Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, 
on, E.C., and may be forwarded either direct, or through the medium of 
any Banker or Stockbroker in the United Kingdom. Applications must be 
for even hundreds of pounds. 
Arrangements are being made for the receipt of applications for smaller 
amounts than £100 through the Post Office. 
Further payments will be required as follows :— 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 20th July, 
£15 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3rd August, 
215 per cent. on Tuesday, the 17th August, 
215 per cent. on Tuesday, the 3ist August, 
210 per cent. on Tuesday, the 14th September, 
210 per cent. on Tuesday, the 28th September, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 12th October, 
£10 per cent. on Tuesday, the 26th October, 


The GOVERNOR any COMPANY or tae BANK OF ENGLAND are 
authorized to receive applications for this Loan, which w.ll take the form 
either of Inscribed Stock, or Bonds to Bearer, at the option of the Subscribers, 

If not previously redeemed tine Loan will be repaid at par on the Ist December, 
1945, but His Majesty's Government reserve to themselves the right to redeem 
the Loan at par at any time on, or after, the Ist December, 1925, on giving 
three calendar months’ notice in the London Gazette. Both Capital and Interest 
will be a charge on the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom, 

The books of the Loan will be kept at the Bank of England and at the Bank 
efireland. Dividends will be paid half-yearly on the Ist Juneand Ist December. 
Dividends on Stock will be paid by Warrant which will be sent by post. 
Dividends on Bonds will be paid by Coupon. 

Inecribed Stock will be convertible into Bonds to Bearer at any time without 

yment of any fee; and Bonds to Bearer will be exchangeable for Inscribed 
Brock on payment of a fee of one shilling per Bond. 

The instalments may be paid in full on or after the 20th July, 1915, under 
discount at the rate of 44 per cent. per annum. In case of default in the pay 
ment of any instalment by its mead date, the deposit and the instalments 
previously paid will be liable to forfeiture, 

Serip Certificates to Bearer, with Coupon attached for the dividend payable 
on the Ist December, 1915, will be issued in exchange for the provisional 
receipts. As soon as these Scrip Certificates have been paid in full they can 
be inacribed (i.¢., can be converted into Stock); or, they can be exchanged for 
Bonde to Bearer (as soon as these can be prepared) in denominations of £100, 
£200, £500, £1,000, £5,000, and £10,000, Inscribed Stock will be transferable in 
any sums which are multiples of a penny. 


CONVERSION 
oF 
83 108. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928. 
£2 108, per Cent. Consols. 
£2 166. per Cent. Annuities. 
£2 108. per Cent. Annuities, 


Holders of £4 108, per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, will have the additional 
right, in respect of each £100 Stock (or Bonds) held by them, and fully 
paid in cash, to exercise one or other of the four following options of conver- 
sion, provided application for conversion is made not later than the 
30th October, 1915. 

Option 1. Conversion or £23 108, rer Cent. Warn Loan, 1925-1928. 

To exchange Stock (or Bonds) of £3 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1928, 
te an amount not exceeding £100 nominal, for fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of 
#4 10s. per cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, at the rate of £100 of the former, with 
seash payment of £5 per cent. thereon, for £100 of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the dividend of £1 10s, 114. per 
was payable on the Ist September, 1915, in respect of the £3 10s, per cent. 
War Loan, 1925-1928, surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
eent., payable on the Ist December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s, per cent, 

ar n, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

Option 2, Conversion oF £2 10s. ren Cent. Consors, 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 10s. per Cent. Consols, to an 
amount not exceeding £75 nominal, for fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s, 
E Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, at the rate of £75 of the former for £50 of the 

tter, 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the usnal quarter's dividend of 
12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, in respect of the £2 10s. 
per Cent. Consols surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
yent., payable on the Ist December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s, per Cent, 
War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

Ortion 3, Conversion oF £2 I5s, pen Cent. ANNvItriEs, 

To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 15s. per Cent. Annuities, to 
&B amount not exceeding £67 nominal, for fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of £4 10s, 
+ Ama War Loan, 1925-1945, at the rate of £67 of the former for £50 of the 


Persons who exercise this option will receive the usual quarter’s dividend of 
13s. 94. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, in respect of the £2 l5s. 
per Cent. Annuities surrendered, and a full half-year’s dividend of £2 5s. per 
eeut., payable on the lst December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s, per Cent. 
War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 


Option 4, Conversion or £2 10s, peR Cent, ANNuITIES. 
To exchange Stock (or Stock Certificates) of £2 10s. per Cent. Annuities, to 
@2 amount not exceeding £73 nominal, for fully-paid Stock (or Bonds) of 
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24 10s. per Cent. War Loan, 1925-1945, at the rate of £78 of the former for £50 
of the latter. 

Persons who exercise this option will receive the asual quarter’s dividend or 
12s. 6d. per cent., payable on the 5th October, 1915, in respect of the £2 10s, 
per Cent. Annuities surrendered, and a full half-year's dividend of £2 5a, per 
cent., payable on the Ist December, 1915, in respect of the £4 10s, per Cent, 
War Loan, 1925-1945, issued in lieu thereof. 

In the event of future issues (other than fasues made abroad or issues of 
Exchequer Bonds, Treasury Bills, or similar short-dated Securities) being 
made by His Majesty's Government, for the purpose of carrying on the War, 
Stock and Bonds of this issue will be accepted at par, plus accrued interest, 
as the equivalent of cash for the purpose of subscriptions to such issues. 

A commission of one-eighth per cent. will be allowed to Bankers, Brokers, 
and Fmancial Houses on allotments made in respect of cash applications for 
this issue bearing their Stamp; but no commission will be allowed in respect 
of applications for conversion, 

Agylication Forms for Cash Subscriptions may be obtained at the Bank of 
England and the Bank of Ireland; at any Bank or Money Order Office in the 
United Kingdom: of Messrs. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 18 George Street, 
Mansion House, E.C.; and of the principal Stockbrokers. 

Application Forms for Conversion will be forwarded with each Letter of 
Allotment. 


The List of Applications will be closed on or before Saturday, the 
10th July, 1915. 


Bawk or Excianp, 
Lox pon 


2ist June, 1915. 


THE 


WOUNDED ALLIES 
RELIEF COMMITTEE 


(Sardinia House, Kingsway, W.C.) 


has 


HOSPITAL & OTHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


England 
Serbia 


Montenegro 


Belgium 


France 


Earmark your contribution, so that it may be devoted to 
the cause in which YOU are most interested, and forward 
to the Committee's Hon. Treasurer, T. O. ROBERTS, 
Esq. (Manager), London County and Westminster Bank, 
217 Strand, W.C. 


PLEASE HELP THE 


FRENCH WOUNDED EMERGENCY FUND, 


WHICH PLEADS ror tus CAUSE or FRENCH MILITARY HOSPITALS, 
Presipext: The MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, 
Vick-P RESIDENTS : 

The COUNTESS OF CRAWFORD AND BAICARRES, The LADY ROBERT 
CECIL, The LADY MERSEY, The LADY RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, 
and others, 

Funds are urgently required, also socks, pants, shirts, slippers, bandages, 
air-cushions, sheets and blankets, gauze, oil silk, absorbent wool, waterproof 
sheeting, handkerchiefs, hot-water bottles, 

How. TREASURER: How, Srcrerarr: 
The Hon, CYRIL RUSSELL, Miss EVELYN WYLD, 
Lowndes Square, London, 8.W. 
Baxrxers: NATIONAL PROVINCIAL, 208 Piccadilly. 
Hox. Avupiror: J. 8. LEE, Esq., H.M. Exchequer and Audit Department, 
Victoria Embankment, 58.W. 
Full particulars can be had from the Hon, Secretary on application. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by GorDON aND Gotcu, Me’bourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Company, 
Dunedin; Simpson anp Wittiams, Christchurch; H. Bairiie 
axp Company, Wellington, N.Z.; R. Srprecxisy, Auckland; and 
C. W. Ruiesy, Adelaide, 
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EMMA DARWIN 


A Century of Family Letters, 1792-1896. Edited 
by her Daughter, HENRIETTA LITCHFIELD. 
2 vols. Illustrated, 21s, net. 

Claudius Clear, in The British Weekly, says:— 
“A book of sustained interest, which very 
many will read with delight and admiration. 
The whole book is satisfactory and refreshing 
to a very high degree, and may be cordially 
commended to all those who are trying for a 
little to escape from the tumult of the hour. 
Our heartiest thanks are due to Mr. Murray for 
the kindness he has done us in eae, S 
this time that most delightful book.... The 
highest praise is also due to Mrs. Litchfield for 
the reverent care and the accomplished skill 
with which she has performed her filial task. 
Rarely, if ever, have I found a book more 


THE WORLD IN THE 


CRUCIBLE 


An Account of the Origins and the Conduct of 
the Great War. By SIR GILBERT PARKER, 
M.P. 6s. net. 

“The forceful, vigorous pages will find many 
readers and drive home some terrible con- 
victions."’—Punch. 

“Sir Gilbert is strictly judicial ; he puts forward 
nothing that is not supported by evidence which 
cannot be contested, and the result is utterly 
appalling.... His book is one which every 
Englishman should have by him,.”—The Globe. 


THE LONG RETREAT, 
and other Doggerel. 


By ARNOLD F. GRAVES. The War, the Need, 
and the Opportunity, as Mr. Atkins sees and 
Says it. Is. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








Now Ready. 


Ode from Italy in Time of War: 


NIGHT ON MOTTARONE. 


HERBERT TRENCH, 


Author of “ Deirdre Wedded” and “ New 
ls. 6d. net. 





Poems.” 
Crown 4to. 





METHUEN & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex St., London, E.C. 





Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


THE WORKS AND LIFE OF 
WALTER BAGEHOT. 


Edited by Mrs. RUSSELL BARRINGTON, 


10 Vols. 8vo. (Works 9 Vols., Life 1 Vol.). £3 15s. net 
The ‘ Works’ only will also be supplied, £3 7s. 6d. net, 


Prospectus Sent on Application. 


*," The Life of Walter Bagehot. By his Sister-in-Lay 
(Mrs. Russrtt Barrineton). With Portraits and other Illus. 
trations. (Jn the Original Binding.) 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. (1914) 





NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEART OF 
THE MOOR.” 


Through a Dartmoor Window. By 
BEATRICE CHASE. With 6 Illustrations. Crown Syo, 
4s. 6d. net. [On Monday nest, 


The author owns land and lives always upon the moor, and in 
this book she writes intimately of Dartmoor village life with its dogs 
and babies and sages. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION, FIFTEENTH THOUSAND. 

The Bishop of London’s Visit to the 
Front. By his Chaplain, The Rev. G. VERNON 
SMITH. With an Introduction by THE BISHOP OF 
LONDON, With 4 Illustrations and a Reprint of the Souvenir 
given by the Bishop to the Troops. Paper Covers, ONE 
SHILLING net. Cloth, 2s. net. 

“It is a wonderful record of a wonderful mission.” 

—Church of Ireland Gazette 
The Prisoners of War _ Information 
Bureau in London: A Study. By RONALD P. 
ROXBURGH, Whewell International Law Scholar in the 
University of Cambridge. With an Introduction by 
L. OPPENHEIM, M.A., LL.D., Whewell Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


The Annual Register. A Review of Public Events 
at Home and Abroad for the Year 1914. 8vo. 18s, 
*.* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1918 
can still be had, price 18s. each. 
“There are many books of reference in these days, but ‘The 
Annual Register’ has no serious competitor.” — Westminster Gazette, 


Life of George Washington. The Father of 
Modern Democracy. By the Very Rev. JAMES O’BOYLE, 


B.A. With 13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“It is a volume that should be in every student’s library.” 

—Freeman’s Journal, 

The Sources and Literature of English 

History, from the Earliest Times to about 

1485. Containing References to Books published down to 

1910. By CHARLES GROSS, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

Seconp Epition, Reviszep AND GREATLY ENLARGED. 8v0 
24s. net. 

“It is a book to be purchased by every academic library, and 
by all municipal libraries aiming at providing for the serious 
student. It is as thorough and scholarly a piece of work as 
could possibly be desired.’—New Statesman. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. .2¢7 35", 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 


prices. 

ST. ESTEPHE, 
Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing vumber of customers it pro- 
cures us in Londou and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 


Established 1837, 
14/6 8/3 


Fund, £1,960,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 


17/6 9/9 New Zealand, 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Incorporated 1390, 
Authorised and Issued Capital, £6,000,000, 
Faid-up Capital, 22,000,000. Reserve 
Together......... £3,960,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors ...... £4,000,000 


Total Issued Capital and Reserves £7,960,000 
71, CORNHILL, London, E.C. 


DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 


TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCESare also made, 
EILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods om 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD,, Publishers and Printers, 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London, S.E.) contaius hair- 
less paper, over which the pen slips with perfect 
freedom, Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled 
or plain, New Pocket Size, 3s, per dozen, ruled 
or plain, 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste 
—not a messy liquid. 











The “SPECTATOR.” 





Subscriptions only received by GorpDoN 





Trial Orders of 1 Doren Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, — 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John_ Street. 





MANCHESTER: 26 Market Strect. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR 
and Communications upon matters of business 
should not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the Pusiisurr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 


anv Gotcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Prictor anp Com- 
PANY, Dunedin; Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 
Christchurch; H. Barnurz anp CoMPANY, 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spueckiey, Auckland; 
and C. W. Riasr, Adelaide, 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 


FOURTH THOUSAND. 


ORDEAL BY BATTLE 


By FREDERICK SCOTT OLIVER, 
Author of “The Life of Alexander Hamilton,” &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tus Sunpar Tiues.—Everybody ought to read Mr. Oliver's ‘Ordeal by 
Battle.” That compliment it deserves use 80 much earnestness and con- 
vietion and solid ht have gone to the making of the book, because its 
author handles candidly and fearlessly the subject which is of paramount 
interest to us all.” while SME ee. 
Sonnets of the Empire Before 

and During the Great War. 
By ARCHIBALD T. STRONG, Acting Professor of English 
Language and Literature in the University of Melbourne. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 

Tas Trurs.—“ Mr. Strong is a skilled craftsman of the sonnet, and is 
imspired by a fine Imperial spirit.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL’S Nic. 


A Far Country. py winston cnurcaitt, 
Author of “The Inside of the Cup,” “Richard Carvel,” &c. 
Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. [Tuesday, 


*.* The book sets forth the career of a successful man of to-day 
im the United States, who has from early manhood been guided 
alely by “enlightened self-interest,” and tells of his eventual 
awakening to a nobler view of life and its responsibilities. 








NEW 








1915 ISSUE JUST PUBLISHED. 


The Statesman’s Year’ Book. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1915. Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 
With Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


By the BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 


A Charge Delivered to the a 
and Churchwardens of the 


Diocese of Hereford. 3, joxnn 
PERCIVAL, D.D., Bishop of Hereford, at his Sixth Visita- 
tion, May 26, 27, 28, 31, and June 1, 1915. 8vo. Sewed. 
Is. net. 


The Gospel According to St. 


Matthew. The Greek Text, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices. By ALAN HUGH M‘NEILE, D.D., 
Fellow, Dean, and Theological Lecturer of Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge. 8vo. 15s. 








SCIENCE MONOGRAPHS, New Vol. 


The Mutation Factorin Evolution, 
with particular reference to 


CEnothera,. psy R. RUGGLES GATES, PhD. 
P.L.S8., &c. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. net. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


Messrs. - SOTHERAN have opened a 
WAR ROOM 


at 43 PICCADIL LY, Ww. (opposite Prince’s Hall), 
where most of the War Books of the day may be seen before buying. 
Telegrams: Bookmen, London. 


OOKS WANTED.—Ency. Britannica, Eleventh Ed.; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Life of Mytton, 1835, 1837, or 1351; 
Browning’s Works, 17 Vols.; Jackson’s French Court; Handley Cross, 1854; 
Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843; Hawbuck Grange, 1547; Plain or Ringlets, 
1358; Memoirs of Casanova; Lever’s Works.—HECTOR’S Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham. 
SALES BY AUCTION. 

OIL PAINTINGS AND WATESB-COLOUER DRAWINGS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 

W.C., on WEDNESDAY, June 30, at ONE o'clock precisely, 

OIL PAINTINGS and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS of the English and 
Coutinental Schools, the property of George A. Gutch, Esq. (deceased) (sold 
by order of the Administratrix), the property of the late R. C. Heath, Esq., 
and the property of the Ear! of Northesk. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No, 13 Wellington Street, 
ee W.C., on THURSDAY, July 1, and following day, at ONE o'clock 
precisely, 

BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of George A. 
Guteh, Esq., (deceased) (sold by order of the Administratrix), the property of 
Mrs. H. Millar (deceased), of 119 North Side, Claphain Common (sold by order 
of the Executors), and a portion of the library of J, E., Harting, Esq., of 

wood, Weybridge. 

May be viewed two days prior, Catalogues may be had, 


Telephone: Mayfair 3601, 











ED 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 





NOW READY 
INFANT MORTALITY 


HUGH T. ASHBY, M.D. 
B.C. (Camb.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 


Visiting Physician to the Manchester Children’s Hospital, Pendle- 
bury; Visiting Physician for Children to the Manchester Board 
of Guardians, Demy 8vo. With 9 illustrations. 10s 6d net. 


CAMBRIDGE PUBLIC HEALTH SERIES 


“This is an admirable book .. . . characterised by freshness of 
matter and lucid presentation of facts, which is destined, in our 
opinion, to be of eminent service.”—Sanitary Record 





BOOKS ON 


FLIES AND DISEASE 


Flies in Relation to Disease: Non-Bloodsucking Flies. 
By G. 8. GRAHAM-SMITH, M.D. Second edition. Revised 
and enlarged. With 27 plates, 32 text figures, and 20 charts. 
Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. Cambridge Public Health Series. 


Flies in Relation to Disease: Bloodsucking Flies. By 
EDWARD HINDLE, B.A., PhD. With 88 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 123 6d net. Cambridge Public Health Series. 


House-Flies and How they Spread Disease. By C. G. 
HEWITT, D.Sc. With 20 illustrations. Royal 16mo. Cloth 
1s net. Leather 2s 6d net. Cambridge Manuals Series. 


The House-Fly: Its Structure, Habits, Development, 
Relation to Disease, and Control. By C. G. HEWITT, 
D.Sc. With coloured plates, 101 illustrations, and a map. 
Demy 8vo. 15s net. Cambridge Zoological Series. 

A Photographic Atlas of Diptera, inc)uding 
By E. K. PEARCE, With 155 photographs, 
Paper boards. 5s net. 


Typical Flies. 
Aphaniptera. 


Royal 8vo, 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


St Bartholomew’s Hospital in Peace 


and War. The Redo Lecture 1915. By NORMAN 
MOORE, M.D., F.R.C.P., Consulting Physician to St Lar- 
tholomew’s Hospital. Crown 8vo. 2s net. 


Evolution and Spiritual Life. ny srewart 
A. McDOWALL, M.A.,, Trinity College, Cambridge, author 
of Evolution and the Need of Atonement. Crown 8vo. 6s net. 


Le Régime des Capitulations et La 
Réforme Constitutionnelle en Chine. 


Thétse de Doctorat présentée pour l’obtention du Grade de 
Docteur en Sciences Politiques et Diplomatiques (Louvain), 
par LOUIS NGAOSIANG TCHOU, With 2 illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 7s 6d net, 


The Beothucks or Red Indians. ric 
Aboriginal Inhabitants of Newfoundland. By JAMES P. 
HOWLEY, F.G.S. With a frontispiece, 37 plates, and 15 


drawings. Medium 4to. 21s net, 
The General Theory of Dirichlet’s 
Series. by G. H. HARDY, M.A. F.R.S., and MARCEL 


RIESZ, Dr. Phil. (Budapest). Demy 8vo. Paper covers. 
$3 6d net. Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathemutical 
Physics, No, 18. 





Cambridge University Press 
Fetter Lane, London 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.'S LIST 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


From all Libraries and Booksellers. 





H. Rider Haggard 
Maurice Hewlett 
Mrs. Humphry Ward 
Halliwell Sutcliffe 
Justus Miles Forman 
Harold Bindloss 
Paul Trent 
Edgar Wallace 
Fred M. White 
Lindsay Russell 
Richard Marsh 
Max Rittenberg 
Wm. Le Queux 
Arthur Applin 

A. Wilson-Barrett 


THE HOLY FLOWER 

A LOVERS’ TALE 

DELIA BLANCHFLOWER 
THE WHITE HORSES 
THE BLIND SPOT 

THE INTRUDER 
NESBIT’S COMPACT 
BONES 

POWERS OF DARKNESS 
THE ETERNAL TRIANGLE 
A MAN WITH NINE LIVES 
GOLD AND THORNS 

THE MYSTERIOUS THREE 
BLACKTHORN FARM 

THE BLUE TAXI 

THE GOLDEN QUEST A. and C. Askew 
THE GIRL FROM NIPPON Carlton Dawe 
THE SQUIRE’S SWEETHEART Katharine Tynan 
ROOM NINETEEN Florence Warden 


THE WINDSOR FOR JULY 








SPECIAL ARTICLES 





WAR PICTURES IN 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


16 16 


Guarding the National Treasures 
:: British Women and the War :: 


Contributions by 
BEATRICE HARRADEN JOHN BARNETT 
E. F. BENSON G. B, LANCASTER 
FRED M. WHITE 





Sevenpenny Novels 


Cloth Gilt, with entitee and 
attractive wrap s “7 


1 THE GARDEN OF Liss Justus M, Formas 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS 

»™ PHILLIPS Jpeg 
8 RAINBOW ISLAN vis Tracy 
4 THE BEAUTIFUL t WHITE DEVIL 


Gur 
5 THE IMPOSTOR Haxrowp Burpiess 
6 THE LODEGTAR Max Pemsraros 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLET A. Conay Dory 
8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGH Rosear Bagg 
9 THE MOTHER Epew Pxruirorss 
10 THE CRIMSON BLIND Frep M. Wares 
ll WHEN ! WAS CZAR A. W. Marcemony 
12 IN WHITE RAIMENT —— Le Quevz 
13 NOT PROVEN and C, Asrew 
14 A MAKER OF HISTORY z P. Orrrxnem 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE Justus M. Formas 
16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT Lovurs Tracr 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE Gur 
18 THE DUST of CONFLICT Hanotp Bixpioss 
19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION Wu, Lr uv 
20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES 
21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE 


BE, P. Orrexyusm 
22 THE CORNER HOUSE 





Faxup M. Wares 
23 IN STRANGE COMPANY Gur 
24 THE SPORTING CHANOE A.andC. Assew 
25 THE GOLD WOL Max Pemsenroe 
26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION 

Hanrox.p Brispioss 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M. Forma 
28 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER Gor Booruar 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A. W. Mancumozs 
30 LADY BARBARITY J.C, Suarra 
31 THE SECRET E. P. Orrexasm 
32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE Louis Taacr 
33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Fxrep M, Wars 
34 DARBY AND JOAN “Birra” 
35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wu. Maenar 
36 THE TEMPTRESS Witiun Le Quecs 
37 PRO PATRIA Max PemsBestos 
38 THE FASCINATION OF THE KING 


Gur Boorusr 
39 WILD SHEBA A. and C, Asxzw 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE A. W. Marcumomt 
41 BENEATH HER STATION Harotp Bixpios 

FE L. G. Mossaur 


E, P. Orrewasm 


46 TOMMY CARTERET 

47 DR. NIKOLA 

48 THE SUNDIAL 

49 WILES OF THE WICKED Wx. Lz 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WI 


Gur Boorust 

51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Orrexuzm 

52 THE ETONIAN A. and C, Asxrw 

53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE Hanoip Brivo 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE 

A. W. Mancumons 

55 JOURNEY'S END Justus M, Formas 

56 PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN Gur Boorzer 

57 LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIST 


58 HEART OF GOLD 
59 NETTA 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR 
61 THE TRIFLER 
62 AN EYE FOR AN EYE 
63 THE GOVERNORS 
64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C, Asxew 
65 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Harotp Bixpios 
66 THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE 

A. W. Marcumose 
67 A MAKER OF NATIONS Gur Boorusr 
68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM Wu. Le Quevx 
69 A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 
E. P. Orprexaxm 
Karuarive Tream 


Ancurpatp Eras 


70 A RED, RED ROSE 
71 A CRIME ON CANVAS = Frep M. Wars 
72 LONG LIVE THE KING! Gur Boorust 
73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME 
Berrram Mrrrosp 
74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS Lovis Tract 
75 THE WORLD’S GREAT SNARE 
E, P. Orrzxuem 
76 HELEN OF THE MOOR A. & C. Asxew 
77 THE LEAGUE OF THE LEOPARD 
Harzo.ip Brixpioss 
78 HER SPLENDID SIN Heavoys Hus 
79 DR. NIKOLA’S EXPERIMENT Gur Boorust 
80 WHOSO FINDETH A WIFE Wu. Le , 
81 THE STOWAWAY Lovis Tract 
82 LAW OF THE LAND Faep M. Wars 
83 MR. MARX’S SECRET CE. P. Orrexnem 
84 SANDERS OF THE RIVER Enpgar Wattacs 
8 UNDER THE BLACK EAGLE 
A. W. Marcumont 
86 JOY: A HAPPY SOUL L. G. Mossrtr 
87 THE RED RAT'S DAUGHTER Gor Boorustr 
88 THE DREAM DAUGHTER A. 4&C. Asxew 
89 THE LIGERATIONIST Haroip Burp.oss 
90 LORD STRANLEIGH ABROAD 
Rosert Bars 
91 JEANNE OF THE ee 
. Oprenusia 
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